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CHAPTER     L 


Utpon  Milly,  too,  the  loss  of  her  mother  fell 
with  a  blow  for  a  time  not  less  overwhelming  ; 
but  her  grief  wu;,  less  lasting,  and  as  the 
year  of  mourning  wore  on  to  its  close,  she 
had  regained  much  of  her  wonted  joyousness. 
In  the  home  of  her  happy  and  unclouded 
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childhood  she  was  now  ripening  into  woman- 
hood ;  life  to  her  was  in  its  spring  time,  and 
the  bright  sun  of  epifly  and  innocent  exis- 
tence gilded  her  path  with  the  rays  of  hope^ 
Her  happiness  had  been  unalloyed — without 
taint  and  unsullied  —the  course  of  her  life 
unchafed  by  rude  contact  with  the  world. 
One  dark  spot  alone  appeared,  caused  by  the 
death  of  her  mother,  but  even  this  only 
served  to  bind  her  more  closely  to  the 
parent  that  survived  ;  innocent  and  guileless, 
her  heart  bounded  with  joy  and  gladness  ;  de- 
voted attachment  to  her  father,  and  a  love 
of  all  beautiful  things  in  nature,  were  its  pure 
aifections. 

The  caged  birds  sang  sweeter  when  they 
heard  her  voice  ;  the  stately  and  demure 
Newfoundland  dog  bounded  to  meet  her  light 
step  and  look  up  in  her  smiling  face  and 
laughing  eyes,  and  the  sleek  tenants  of  the 
stable   neighed  their   recognition  of  the  win- 
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ning   witchery  that   hung  around  this  lovely 
creature. 

Such  was  the  being  who  was  destined  to 
enter  upon  life,  deprived  of  a  mother's  care  at 
the  time  when  fostering  watchfulness  was 
most  needed.  She  was  too  simple  minded, 
too  guileless,  to  endure  and  bear  up  single- 
handed  and  unsupported,  against  the  chafes 
and  rubs  which  are  met  with  in  our  strusffles 
^vith  the  world  ;  and  although  her  father  was 
not  insensible  to  this,  and  at  times  felt  the 
danger  to  which  she  would  be  exposed,  he 
contemplated  with  horror  any  attempt  on  his 
part  to  awaken  in  her  a  sense  of  the  sin 
and  depravity  which  existed  in  the  world  ; 
he  would  never  tear  the  veil  from  her 
eyes,  and  relying  upon  the  hope  that  she 
would  never  be  exposed  to  temptation,  he 
believed  (too  common  and  often  too  fatal 
an  error)  that  the  absence  of  its  snares  was 
the  best  protection.  Short-sighted  and 
dangerous  as  his  view  of  this  subject  in 
B  3 
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reality  was,  it  was  supported  by  his  own 
experience  ;  he  had  passed  through  life 
in  comparative  innocence  ;  the  withdrawal 
from  a  world  rife  with  evil  constituted  his 
best  safeguard  ;  had  he  been  exposed  to  temp- 
tation he  would  too  probably  liave  fallen,  for 
his  conduct  was  not  directed  by  the  perfect- 
ness  and  strength  of  right  and  deep-seated 
principle  ;  it  was  not  founded  on  religion. 
He  was  married  early  to  the  woman  of  his 
choice  ;  he  was  possessed  of  wealth,  respect, 
influence,  and  all  the  world's  good,  and  was, 
consequently,  not  exposed  to  the  many,  the 
innumerable  and  deadly  sins  which  assail  the 
poor,  dependent,  and  thwarted  traveller, 
through  life's  rugged  journey. 

Mr.  Woodville  and  his  wife  were  what  is 
generally  styled  religious  people,  they 
attended  regularly  at  church,  enjoined  the 
same  punctuality  on  the  part  of  every  mem- 
ber of  their  household,  at  least  once  a  day — 
they  caused  a  total  abstinence  from  all  manner 
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of  work  upon  a  Sabbath,  and  concluded  the 
day  with  family  prayers.  They  would  have 
felt  uncomfortable  and  unhappy  had  they  not 
done  all  this,  but  still  their  religion  was  essen- 
tially insincere.  It  was  superstitious  and 
habitual,  not  pure  and  spontaneous. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  their  daugh- 
ter should  foUow  in  their  steps,  seeing  as  she 
did  80  little  of  others,  and  those  so  unlikely 
to  influence  or  interest  a  young  and  romantic 
girl  of  seventeen. 

The  village  curate,  a  young,  shy,  awkward 
and  uninteresting  young  man,  reading  for  a 
title  and  raw  from  the  university  ;  his  superan- 
nuated and  selfish  rector  ;  tlie  village  apothe- 
cary ;  the  village  lawyei  ;  and  the  village 
maiden  lady  constituted  the  society  which 
Milly  had  hitherto  associated  with  most  fre- 
quently— from  these  she  was  not  likely  to 
select  a  friend,  a  counsellor,  or  eve  i  a  compa- 
nion : 

''  Like  the  eliiiies  that  Liiow  not  snow  slie  was  all  suiuuier.' 
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Oh  if  our  hearts  could  but  retain  their  earjy 
youth  and  freshness  what  a  paradise  this  earth 
would  be. 

In  the  bosom  of  Emily  Woodville,  un- 
awakened  feelings  lay  slumbering  —  hcippy 
for  her  if  they  never  were  aroused  — 
if  death  claimed  her  while  she  was  yet 
young  —  while  tlie  heart  was  untouched  by 
passion,  which  too  often  alas,  ploughs  care- 
worn furrows  upon  the  features  of  youth   and 

blasts  the  hair  with  "  the  blank  grey  of  age." 
The  memory  of  earthly  things  is  to  many 
charged,  in  after  life,  with  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, affliction  and  death,  with  dreary  change 
and  Wiiaiing  sorrow — 'twere  better  for  these 
had  they  died  in  the  happy  spring  of  their 
existence  ;  those  whom  the  early  grave  receives 
can — 

ne'er  behold 

"  The  long  year  linked  -with  heavy  day  on  day 

And  all  which  must  be  borne  and  never  told. 

The  early  grave  which  men  weep  over  may  be  meant  to  save.' 

Savillc  had  been  resident  some  months   in 
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Northamptonshire,  he  was  occupying  the  house 
^hich  had  belonged  to  his  father,  and  which 
until  now  had  been  let  for  his  term  of 
minority. 

It  was  the  middle  of  March  —  the  winter 
still  lingered  with  unwonted  severity,  and 
there  had  been  a  hard  frost  which  for 
some  days  put  a  stop  to  hunting,  the  snow 
which  covered  the  ground  with  a  thin  coat 
had  disappeared  during  the  night  of  Thursday, 
and  the  Monday  following  was  looked  for- 
ward to  by  the  anxious  sportsmen  as  the  day 
on  which  it  might  again  be  practicable  to  hunt, 
after  an  interval  of  a  week  between  "the 
meets." 

On  Saturday  it  froze  slightly,  but  Sun- 
day it  thawed  and  continuing  during  the  night 
without  diminution — the  folio winj?  morning  saw 
*'  a  field"  assembled  at  the  covert  side — Saville 
was  included  among  the  number. 

It  was  a  fine  mild  morning,  the  clouds  sc  id- 
dcd  rapidly  and  loweringly  past  upon  the  breeze, 
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and  there  was  a  soft,  damp  feeling  in  the  air 
betokening  rain,  which  from  the  threaten- 
ing aspect  of  the  sky,  appeared  only  pre- 
vented from  flailing  by  the  wind  which  at 
times  was  high  and  boisterous. 

The  hounds  had  already  reached  the  covert 
side  when  Saville  rode  up,  he  was  agreea- 
bly surprised  to  witness  a  much  larger  muster 
of  his  friends  than  he  had  anticipated.  Horses 
and  their  riders  were  in  high  spirits,  and 
Saville  felt  unusually  joyous. 

After  drawing  one  or  two  coverts  "  blank," 
they  trotted  briskly  across  the  country  to  a 
small  plantation  of  young  trees  and  gorsc,  in 
which  was  a  rabbit  warren  recently  enclosed. 

The  hounds  were  thrown  in,  and  in  less  time 
than  we  can  tell,  found  their  quest  and 
went  away  without  a  moment's  warning 
on  the  further  side  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  plantation  stood.  Saville  and  a  large 
portion  of  the   field    were  thrown    out,     and 
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it   was    only    by   dint  of    hard   riding,   good 
judgment,   and    a     thorough     knowledge     of 
the     country   over   which    they    were    riding 
that     Saville    gained      the      lost     ground  — 
he  was  now  riding  at  the   tail  of  the  hounds. 
The     pace  was   killing    for    twenty    minutes 
over     a    stiff    country  —  the    ground      ren- 
dered  more   rotten    and    treacherous    by   the 
recent    breaking   up    of   the   frost — the    rest 
which    the  horses  had  been  indulging   in  had 
made     them    foggy    and    lacking    condition. 
Many  of  them  were  "  beat,"  some  literally  at 
a    "  stand   still,"    when  a   double  fence    pre- 
sented an  obstacle  to  their  progress  of  no  in- 
considerable difficulty. 

It  was  impDSsible  to  pull  down  a  passage 
tliroufrh  it.  The  hounds  were  runninn-  in  a 
direct  line  away  from  it  and  to  hesitate  abo'it 
riding  at  it  would  inevitably  lose  the  day's 
sport. 

Saville    wavered   only    for    a    moment — he 
u  J 
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was  riding  a  horse  that  he  had  often  riddetl 
witli  success  under  more  trying  circumstances 
and  over  moi*e  impracticable  fences.  Why 
should  he  fail  him  now  ? 

He  put  him  resolutely  at  the  fence  as  if  he 
meant  him  to  go  over — he  encouraged  him  with 
his  v6ice,  for  he  felt  that  his  energieswere  flag- 
ging. The  noble  animal  answered  to  his  rider's 
invocation  to  the  utmost  of  his  strength,  but  he 
was  powerless  in  his  spring— he  touched  the 
topmost  rail — it  bent  under  the  impending 
weight  but  did  not  break.  Saville  tried  in 
vain  to  recover  liiin---horse  and  rider  the 
next  instant  fell  with  stunning  violence  to  the 
ground,  where  both  lay  apparently  without 
life. 

On  this  day  Emily  Woodllle  had  walked 
out  early  into  the  fields  in  the  direction 
of  the  village,  and  had  returned  as  far  as 
the    gate    that    sep.arated    her    father's   pro- 
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perty  from  the  high  road,  when  her  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  the  distant  sound 
of  hounds  the  gallopping  of  horses  and  the 
horn  of  the  huntsman. 

She  remained  still — as  she  listened  she  was 
startled  by  hearing  distressed  breathings  near 
the  spot  where  she  was  standing.  She 
turned  and  looked  in  every  direction  to  ascer- 
tain froui  what  they  proceeded,  and  caught 
sio-ht  of  the  hunted  and  hard  pressed  fox  steal- 
ing with  distended  tongue  along  the  tangled 
ditch  of  the  fence. 

He  stood  a  moment  as  he  saw  her, 
and  setting  his  teeth,  appeared,  as  she 
thouo-ht,  about  to  dart  upon  her.  Moviii*i; 
quickly  away  she  ran  iu  the  direction  of  the 
house,  and  again  stopped  to  take  breath. 

Tiie  sounds  she  had  heard  were  now 
borne  more  distinctly  upon  the  wind,  and  siic 
could  discern  the  figures  of  the  huntsmen  and 
other    horsemen,   emerging    from   the     distant 
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wood,  their  eager  voices,  the  note  of  the  horn, 
and  occasional  and  deep  mouthed  voice  of  ore 
or  other  of  the  hounds  challenging,  each  moment 
became  more  loud — and  before  she  had  gained 
many  paces  on  her  way  the  hounds  had  reached 
the  fence  near  which  she  had  been  standing 
a  few  minutes  before,  she  was  turning  round 
to  ascertain  if  she  stood  removed  from  the 
possibility  of  danger,  when  she  was  attracted 
by  the  accident  already  detailed ;  so  appalling 
did  it  appear,  and  its  consequences  so  fatal,  that 
Emily  uttered  an  involuntary  scream  and  then 
ran  breathless  with  terror  into  the  house. 

Woodville  seeing  her  approach  with  the 
traces  of  alarm  upon  her  countenance,  hurried 
out  to  meet  her.  She  related  to  him  as  quickly 
as  slic  was  able,  owing  to  the  breathless  and 
exhausted  state  in  which  she  was,  the  nature 
of  the  accident ;  he  hastened  to  the  spot  with- 
out delay,  to  ascertain  if  he  could  render  any  as- 
sistance.   "When  he  reached  the  place  he  found 
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Saville  still  insensible  his  friends  were  as- 
sembled round  him,  some,  in  vain,  endeavour- 
ing to  revive,  while  others  were  debating 
where  they  could  most  expeditiously  and  safely 
remove  him.  Mr.  Woodville  immediately 
relieved  them  on  this  latter  score,  he  desired 
two  labouring  men,  who  had  been  attracted 
by  the  accident,  to  carry  Saville  to 
liis  house,  and  ran  back  in  order  to 
make  preparations  for  his  reception, 
and  to  dispatch  a  messenger  for  the 
nearest  medical  man.  Saville,  on  reach- 
ing the  house,  was  carried  up  stairs,  and 
placed  upon  a  bed.  It  was  then  that 
consciousness  returned,  but  only  partially — he 
etared  wildly  upon  the  objects  that  met  his 
view,  and  again  relapsed  into  insensi- 
bility. 

Tlic  medical  man  arrived  and  commenced 
an  examination  of  the  injuries  sustained  ;  l)c 
found      the      collar      bone     dislocated,     imd 
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that  several  very  severe  concussions  had  been 
sustained,  which  he  unhesitatingly  pronounced 
of  a  most  serious  and  alarming  nature. 

He  made  this  announcement  to  Mr.  Wood- 
ville,  adding  that  the  removal  of  his  patient 
he  considered  would  be  attended  with  the 
greatest  risk,  indeed  such  a  step  was 
quite  out  of  the  question.  He  bled  hiai 
copiously,  and  after  administering  a  com- 
posing draught  left  him  with  a  promise  of 
returning  in  the  evening — when  iMr.  Wood- 
ville  was  much  relieved  to  learn  that  no  im- 
mediate danger  was  now  to  be  appreiiended, 
though  he  could  not  pronounce  that  all  cause 
for  alarm  was  past. 

Having  ascertained  frpm  Saville's  friends 
who  were  with  him,  that  Lord  Glencurry 
his  only  surviving  relative,  was  re- 
siding in  Paris,  Mr.  Woodville  wrote  an 
account  of  the  accident,  adding  to  the  first 
alarming  opinion  of  the  surgeon,  the  more 
favorable    report  that   he   had   received    after 
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the  last  visit.  When  Saville  became 
conscious,  he  found  all  around  him 
strange  and  unnatural,  his  arm  and  head 
bandaged  and  his  whole  frame  so  numb  and 
stiff  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  turning 
from  one  side  to  another.  After  the  first  un- 
certainity  had  passed  away  and  he  in  some 
measure  collected  his  scattered  thoughts,  he 
became  conscious  of  what  had  befallen  him  ; 
he  saw  stran^'ers  moving  about  the  room 
whispering  as  they  passed  to  and  fro — he  looked 
on  them  a  few  moments  —  then  v/ithout 
question  again  closed  his  eyes,  and  with  a 
heavy  sigh  was  lost  to  all  that  passed  around 
him.  For  many  days  he  lay  in  a  high  state  of 
fever  and  delirium. 

The  surgeon  who  had  attended  requested 
that  further  advice  might  be  called  in — a 
physician  was  summoned — after  many  days 
of  almost  ceaseless  watching  and  applica- 
tions  of  restoratives,  the   fever   was   in   some 
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measure  kept  under,  and  ultimately  subdued — 
after  this  struggle,  as  it  were  between  life  and 
death,  Saville  was  so  weak  as  to  be  utterly 
unable  to  raise  his  head  from  the  pillow,  or  to 
speak  above  a  whisper,  and  in  this  state  he  re- 
mained for  many  days. 

As  his  guest  regained  strength  and  the 
medical  men  became  willing  that  their  patient 
should  talk,  Mr.  Woodville  frequently  sat 
by  his  bedside  and  conversed  with  him,  or  read 
aloud — his  countenance  and  manner  testifying 
the  liveliest  and  most  eager  anxiety.  Saville 
was  inexpressibly  touched  at  his  kind  and  re- 
spectful earnestness  on  his  behalf,  and  the 
sympathy  he  expressed  for  his  sufterings.  At 
Saville's  request  he  wrote  to  Lord  Glencurry  an 
account  of  the  favorable  progress  of  his  recovery, 
and  he  exerted  himself  after  a  time  to  write 
a  few  lines  to  his  friend  Dormer,  who  had  again 
repaired  to  Germany,  to  join  his  family— each 
week  from  this  date  Saville  gained  strength,  and 
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as  he  did  so  he  saw  more  and  more  of  his  host, 
and  became  more  pleased  the  more  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  his  unobstrusive  civilities---he 
asked  him  to  spend  as  much  of  his  tmie  as 
possible  in  his  company,  and  thus  the  monotony 
of  the  period  of  his  confinement  upstairs 
was  much  beguiled  of  its  tediousness.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  time  Saville  found 
himself  able  to  move  into  an  adjoining  room, 
where  he  lay  upon  a  sofa,  and  was  joined  for  a 
few  hours  on  such  occasions  by  Mr.  Woodville, 
and  his  daughter. 

Saville  had  not  seen  Emily  before — he 
was  much  struck  at  first  sight  with  her  personal 
appearance — her  beauty  appeared  to  him  of  the 
most  refined  and  dazzling  order.  The  dark 
hair,  as  yet  unrestrained,  flowed  in  silken  and 
glossy  clusters  over  shoulders  and  round  a 
tRroat  and  neck  of  the  most  beautiful  com- 
plexion— her  head  was  small  and  exquisitely 
lovely  in  its  chaste  proportions,  and  witli  which 
her  forehead,  her  ear,  her  small  soft  hand,  and 
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will  turned  foot  were  in  perfect  keeping. 
The  blushing  tints  in  the  soft  bloom  of  the 
fruit  or  the  delicate  painting  in  the  flowers,  are 
not  more  exquisite  than  was  the  blending  of  the 
rose  and  lily  in  her  face,  or  the  deep  blue  of  her 
eye.  iVIan  is  seldom  insensible  to  beauty,  and 
the  bland  attentions  of  woman  even  in  the  pride 
of  his  vigoui'— bur  when  the  spirits  are 
broken,  or  the  frame  bowed  down  and  wasted 
by  sickness,  or  when  he  is  recovering  slowly 
from  severe  and  dangerous  illness,  the  gentle, 
tender,  earnest,  and  unremitting  attentions  of 
woman  are  most  felt.  The  sweet  voice,  the 
light  step,  the  delicate  hand,  the  quiet,  cheerful 
discharge  of  the  thousand  little  offices  of  kind- 
ness and  relief  which  we  feel  so  deeply  when 
we  are  ill,  make  a  lasting  impression  on  the 
heart,  and  are  well  remembered  long  after  the 
suffering  we  endured  is  past,  and  the  trials  we 
underwent  are  forgotten.  Who,  recover- 
ing from  illness,  could  be  insensible  to  the  atten- 
tions of  a   being  like  Emily  Woodville  ?     As 
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Saville  listened  to  the  expressions  of  sympathy 
she  uttered,  the  sincerity  of  her  tone,  the  com- 
passionate tenderness  of  her  eyes  as  they  were 
bent  gently  upon  him  a  moment,  and  then 
hastily  withdrawn,  occasioned  a  thrill  of 
pleasure  at  his  heart — He  was  not  at  that  time 
unfaithful  to  his  love— for  as  he  lay  gazing  on 
this  beautiful  girl,  he  yearned  for  the  presence 
of  Edith — his  heart  panted  for  the  time  when 
he  should  again  see  her.  The  recollec- 
tion of  her  and  the  anticipation  of  her  return 
seemed  to  give  him  new  vigour,  but,  alas,  as 
lie  attempted  to  raise  himself  unassisted  from 
the  sofa  where  he  lay,  how  distant,  how  remote 
the  period  of  their  meeting  appeared — he  sunk 
back  exhausted,  and  turned  to  catch  the  eager 
and  enquiring  gaze  of  Emily,  fixed  upon  him 
as  if  striving  to  read  liis  thoughts,  to  inter- 
pret his  feelings. 

Saville  received  several  letters  from  his 
friend  Henry  Dormer.  He  sjjoke  of  his  occu- 
pations and  pursuits— of  the  pursuits   of   his 
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sister  Edith,  and  of  the  improving  state,  as  they 
fondly  hoped,  of  Caroline's  health.  These  ac- 
counts afforded  him  sincere  pleasure. 

The  pursuits  of  Edith,  he  could  gather, 
were  prompted  by  the  wishes  he  had  ex- 
pressed on  the  subject  before  they  parted,  and 
he  thus  knew  that  she  was  unchanged,  the 
same  fond  and  depending  girl  he  had  parted 
with  in  the  summer.  As  the  severity  of  the 
winter  season  had  abated  and  the  spring  time  was 
far  advanced,  Saville  regained  his  strength 
gradually,  but  slowly.  The  hue  of  health  re- 
turned, fitfully  at  first,  to  his  check  and  the 
brightness  to  his  eye,  and  though  the  traces  of 
illness  were  but  too  apparent  in  his  languid  frame, 
they  were  far  from  impairing  his  looks-— his  ap- 
pearance at  all  times  was,  as  we  have  said 
before,  pre-possesslng — it  was  now  likely  to  be 
doubly  so  in  the  estimation  of  one  who  was  in- 
clined to  love  him.  Mr.  Woodville  had  re- 
turned to  his  former  out-door  occupations, 
which,  during  the  severity  of  Saville's  illness, 
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he  had  in  some  measure  abandoned — he  was 
much  from  home,  sometimes  for  the  whole  day, 
and  on  such  occasions  Saville  and  Emily  were 
necessarily  thrown  entirely  upon  the  society  of 
each  other — indeed  the  presence  of  the  one  had 
apparently  become  essential  to  the  happiness 
of  the  other.  She  read  aloud  to  him,  she  played, 
she  sang,  ever  ready  to  attend  on  his  slightest 
call,  anticipating  every  wish,  the  gentle  and 
affectionate  girl  was  ever  at  his  side  unconscious 
of  the  passion  which  these  attentions  were 
fostering,  and  bewildered  at  the  feeling  of 
depression  she  experienced  when  she  parted 
with  Saville  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  to  retire 
to  re?t  for  the  night. 

Saville  would  not  allow  himself  to  think 
of  Emily  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  friend — 
he  had  never  spoken  to  her  of  love — he  had 
never  asked  her  if  slic  loved  liim  ?  indeed 
there  was  little  need  of  this— he  must  be 
blind  and  unsophisticated   indeed    had  he   not 
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perceived  her  fondness  for  him — his  silence  on 
the  subject  relieved  him  from  the  embarrass- 
ment of  listening  to  such  a  declaration,  and  while 
he  had  dwelt  with  pleasurable  feeling  upon  the 
society  of  Emily  AVoodville,  even  from  the  com- 
mencement of  their  acquaintance,  he  had  often 
sighed  for  the  presence  of  Edith  Dormer" — 
"how,"  he  would  sometimes  say  to  himself 
when  alone  after  having  parted  from  his 
tender  nurse  and  companion,  "  How  can 
I  wish  to  leave  her — I  cannot  avoid  feel- 
ing an  aflfection  for  her."  And  he  surprised 
himself  too,  dwelling  more  frequently  and 
with  a  feeling  akin  to  sadness  upon  their 
approaching  separation,  and  speculating  up- 
on the  blank  the  absence  of  Milly's  gentle 
attentions  would  create  in  his  existence. 

He  had  received  most  frequent  communica- 
tions from  his  uncle,  Lord  Glencurry,  who 
concluded  his  last  letter  by  saying — 
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"  You  may  expect  my  return  to  England 
daily  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter." 

But  day  succeeded  day  and  he  did  not 
arrive. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


The  summer  was  passing  away  and  Saville 
had  fixed  in  his  own  mind  the  date  of  his  de- 
parture— he  had  delayed  announcing  his  in- 
tention, for  he  knew  that  the  thought  of  his 
leaving  would  be  as  painful  to  Milly  as  they 
had  now  become  to  himself — he  feared  to  give 
her  pain— she  was  now  ever  with  him,  and 
oftener  still  than  before  his  only  companion—- 
her  father  either  could  not  or  would  not  see 
the  danger  to  which  she  was  exposed. 

As  Saville  spoke  often  to  her  of  his   thanks 
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— of  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  her  society,  and 
the  lasting  impression  they  would  leave   upon 
him,  her  face  was   suffused  with   blushes   and 
her  eyes  were    cast    down  in  confusion,  and 
hurrying    from     the    room    to    conceal     the 
emotion  she  would  trip  round  the   garden,  her 
gleesome  voice  singing  at  intervals  catches  of 
a   song    he   had   taught    her,    and    returning 
to  him  flushed  with  exercise  and   exposure  to 
the  wind,  her  lips  redolent  with  health  and  her 
whole  form  glowing  with  health  and  beauty, 
she   would   sit  down  on  some    seat   to   work 
while     he     recited      scraps     of     poetry,     or 
taking    up     her    guitar  —  sing    in    a    voice 
the  tones  of   which  sank    too  deep   into    her 
heart     ever    to     be    effaced,    songs  which    he 
had  set  to  music  fur  her. 

They  were  sitting  together  as  usual  late  one 
afternoon  before  dinner,  Saville  was  lying 
upon  the  sofa,  his  face  turned  towards 
family  who  was   placed   at   his   side  lost  in  re- 
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reverie.  Neither  had  spolven  for  some  n  inute»« 
Saville  broke  the  silence. 

"  Emily,"  he  said,  *'  do  you  know  that  I 
have  determined  upon  leaving  your  father's 
house  in  a  week  from  this  time.  I  am  indeed 
ashamed  of  my  prolonged  stay  here." 

Her  face  had  been  averted  while  he  spoke, 
her  hands  were  resting  on  an  open  book  upon 
her  lap— she  sighed,  turned  her  eyes,  suffused 
with  tears,  an  instant  upon  him  —  but 
made  no  reply ;  as  Saville  repeated  the 
question  —  he  took  her  hand  within  his 
own— a  slight  convulsive  sob  escaped  her, 
uttering  a  few  choked  and  inarticulate 
words  she  averted  her  face  still  more,  and 
disengaging  her  hand,  Lurried  from  tl  e 
room. 

Saville  was  struck  by  her  manner,  and  a 
feeling  undefined  yet  pleasurable  stole  over 
him.     lie  had    long  suspected  that  he  had  ex- 
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cited  an  interest  in  Emily's  heart,  but  he  had 
never  contemplated  its  extent  or  the  conse- 
quences it  might  involve. 

"  Can  this  young,  artless  being,"  thought 
he,  "  have  found  in  me  so  much  to  interest 
her,  can  my  presence  or  absence  cause  such 
feelings  of  joy  or  sorrow,  as  that  the  bare  men- 
tion of  my  departure  should  cause  her  eyes  to 
fill  with  tears  and  her  utterance  to  choke  with 
emotion?  Saville  was  not  heartless,  his  in- 
tentions were  honorable  towards  Emily  Wood- 
ville.  K  he  had  been  told  that  he  was 
betraying  the  daughter  of  his  benefactor  into 
an  attachment  which  could  bring  with  it 
nothing  but  disappointment  and  misery,  he 
would  have  spurned  the  idea  with  scorn  :  but 
such  was  the  true  interpretation  to  be  put  upon 
his  conduct — he  had  indeed  become  deeply 
interested  in  one  woman  while  he  was  the 
affianced  lover  of  another,  he  had,  imcon- 
sciout-ly    perhaps,   usc<l   all   the   iiiflucncc    and 
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blandishments  be  possessed,  and  exercised  his 
acts  of  pleasing  to  the  utmost  to  win  the  af- 
fections of  Milly — to  see  her  daily,  to  hear  her 
speak,  to  watch  the  sweet  and  changeful  ex- 
pression of  her  beautiful  face,  as  the  passion 
she  could  scarce  control  agitated  her,  to  engross 
her  every  look,  word,  and  thought,  had  been 
the  source  of  enjoyment  to  him  through  the 
last  few  weeks  of  his  life ;  unconsciously,  per- 
haps, he  had  been  acting  thus,  but  now — now 
that  the  veil  had  been  removed,  if  any  ever 
existed,  from  before  his  eyes,  did  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  wound  himself,  under  the 
mask  of  friendship,  round  the  tendrils  of  her 
young  heart,  every  feeling  and  emotion  of 
which,  he  knew  instinctively,  were  so  inter- 
woven with  his  love  for  her  that  the  bare  sus- 
picion of  its  own  acquittal  would  cause  her 
death,  or  worse  than  this,  her  unhappiness 
through  life — did  this  cause  him  uneasiness  and 
regret?  did  it  inspire  him  with  feelings  of 
sorrow  ?  or  did  a  secret  and  inward  satisfaction 
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kindle  at  the  thouirht  of  being  beloved  by  one 
whom  he  felt  could  never  be  his  wife.  It 
could  never  be !  his  better  feelings  gained  for 
the  time  the  mastery,  and  he  formed  the  de- 
termination of  departing  earlier  than  he  had 
intended ;  consoling  himself  with  the  paltry 
excuse  fjor  his  conduct,  that  the  actual  words 
of  love  had  never  passed  his  lips,  and  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  himself  that  the  feeling 
he  had  inspired  was  but  friendship  or  the  af- 
fection of  a  sister  towards  a  brother.  The 
secret  which  had  been  betrayed  in  a  moment 
of  unguardedness,  should  be  held  sacred,  and 
although  vanity  whispered  that  it  would  pro- 
bably be  some  time  ere  his  image  would  be 
blotted  out — he  consoled  himself  by  thinking 
that  ultimately  her  young  heart  would 
regain  its  wonted  elasticity  in  the  smiles 
of  another,  and  that  the  cloud  which  had 
threatened  to  darken  the  atmosphere  of  her 
life,  would  pass  away  and  be  no  more  seen 
or  remembered  ;    he  formed  these  resolutions 
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we  shall  see  how  he  kept  them.  He  had  as  yet 
entertained  no  guilty  intentions,  and  he  retired 
to  rest  that  night,  resolved  to  leave  Mr. 
Woodville's  earlier  than  he  had  before  intended  ; 
he  knew  that  he  should  be  acting  rightly  in 
fulfilling  his  resolve,  for  he  felt  happier  in  the 
contemplation  of  it,  than  he  had  done  even  in 
the  sunshine  of  Emily's  smiles. 

How  many  men  there  are  whose  honor  is 
deemed  irreproachable  —  men  who  truly 
perform  all  the  duties  of  relationship  punctually 
and  affectionately,  men  who  would  scorn  to  de- 
fraud, to  cheat,  to  blaspheme,  to  do  in  fact  any- 
t!)ing  that  is  thought  derogatory  to  the  name 
of  "  gentleman,"  honorable  indeed  in  all  re- 
spects save  one — they  would  unscrupulously 
betray  weak  and  confiding  woman  into  the 
path  of  sin  and  degradation.  If  the  victim  be 
of  equal  rank  with  the  betrayer,  both,  per- 
chance, arc  visited  with  some  measure  of  the 
world's  frowns,  but  if  she,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
of   inferior  station  to  her  seducer — upon  her 
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alone  falls  tlie  fatal  consequences  of  her  im- 
prudence. She  is  bliimc!]  and  shunned  by  all 
save  one.  No  matter,  she  thinks  for  a  time,  for 
she  is  blindly  infatuated  by  the  passion  for 
which  slie  had  deserted  home  and  sacrificed 
friends — but  the  chilling  day  of  change  arrives 
at  last.  She  is  abandoned,  and  if  she  survive 
the  blow,  is  compelled  to  starve  or  con- 
sent to  swell  the  mass  of  wretched  beings 
whose  suffering  existence  of  degradation  causes 
humanity  to  shudder ;  while  he  lives  on,  courted, 
oay  even  applauded  by  many  for  his  gallantry 
in  the  commission  of  a  crime  far  blacker  than 
the  crime  of  murder,  which  is  sometimes,  at 
least,  committed  in  the  heat  of  over-excited  feel- 
ings, or  to  avenge  a  wrong.  The  one  destroys  life; 
his  crime  is  venial  compared  to  the  other  who 
takes  away  what  is  far  dearer  and  more 
valuable  than  life. 

^Vhen  Saville  awoke  on  the  following  morn- 
ng  he  again  began  to  debate  in  his  own  mind 
how  he  should  act — to  see  her  before  he  left  was 
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inevitable,  and  he  almost  dreaded  to  see  her 
least  his  prood  resolves  should  be  shaken  or 
dwindle  away  in  her  presence  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  to  avoid  her  would  not  only  unnecessarily 
wound  her  feelings  but  expose  her  to  the  re- 
marks of  her  father. 

Then  followed  the  resolution  to  see  her 
again,  to  school  his  manner  towards  her,  and 
under  the  guise  of  assumed  indifference  to 
watch  the  workings  of  her  mind ;  again  he 
hesitated,  he  even  suspected  he  had  been  de- 
ceived and  that  he  was  only  about  to  inflict  an 
unnecessary  penance  upon  himself;  and  with 
these  arose  other  ideas,  and  the  selfish  wish  to 
satisfy  himself  as  to  the  real  state  of  her 
feelings  towards  him. 

While  revolving  these  things  in  his  mind  he 
was  attracted  by  the  quick  opening  and  closing 
of  doors,  and  an  unusual  bustle  in  the  house, 
followed  by  voices  of  persons  ascending  the 
stairs.  He  was  not  long  kept  in  suspense — 
for  a  knock  at  his  door  came,  followed  by  the 
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well-known  voice  of  his  uncle,  Lord  Glencurry, 
who  had  scarcely  said  the  words  "  may  I  come 
in  ?"  when  he  entered  the  room.  He  came  to 
propose  his  nephew's  immediate  removal  to 
Glencurry,  for  change  of  air — he  said  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  the  medical  man,  urging 
this  step  most  strongly.  It  was  true  he  had  re- 
ceived intelligence  to  this  effect,  but  he  had  also 
heard  that  Saville  was  residing  with  a  family, 
his  inferiors  in  station,  and  upon  the  closest 
terms  of  intimacy  with  one  of  its  members, 
a  young,  beautiful  and  motherless  girl.  This 
position  appeared  fraught  with  danger,  and  he 
therefore  forthwith  set  about  to  avert  it  to  the 
utmost  of  his  abilities.  Suville  had  of  course 
no  objection  to  raise  against  accompanying  his 
uncle,  and  it  was  accordingly  determined  that 
they  should  leave  on  the  following  day — Mr. 
Woodville  having  kindly  offered  Lord  Glencurry 
abed  for  that  night.  The  evening  passed  with- 
out affording  Saville  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing alone  with  Milly.     Tlicy  met  before  dinner. 
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but  Others  were  present,  and  he  feared  that  he 
should  be  unable  to  elicit  an  explanation  for 
which,  now  that  an  obstacle  interposed,  and  his 
departure  was  forced  upon  him,  he  ardently 
wished.  She  sat  apart — reserved.  She  looked 
paler  than  usual,  and  more  thoughtful.  There 
was  a  shade  of  melancholy  over  her  face  tha  t 
made  her  appear  most  touchingly  lovely  in  the 
eyes  of  Suville,  who  guessed  too  accurately 
the  cause  of  her  uneasiness — he  felt  at  times, 
as  he  sought  in  vain  to  catch  the  expression  of 
her  downcast  eyes  that  he  must  confess  the 
influence  she  held  over  him — after  dinner  was 
ended,  she  played  when  requested,  and  sang, 
but  her  voice  faltered,  as  she  sang  one  by  one 
the  songs  she  had  warbled  in  happier  days — 
those  which  Saville  had  taught  her,  and  as 
the  thoughts  of  the  approaching  morrow, 
and  the  recollection  of  the  many,  many  times 
she  had  sang  tliem  to  him,  came  crowding 
thick  upon  her  memory — a  tear    stole   down 
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her  cheek.  Alas  !  thought  he,  that  the  love 
of  such  a  being  should  be  lavished  upon 
one  who  dares  not  return  it.  He  drew  his 
chair  nearer  to  the  piano  at  which  she  was 
sitting — he  spoke  to  her  in  an  under  tone,  as 
he  did  so,  he  stooped  forward  to  catch  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face.  She  returned  his  gaze. 
"  Sing  this,  dear  Emily,  he  said,  handing  a 
song  he  had  always  listened  to  with  rapture." 

Her  voice  faltered  as  she  came  to  the  conclud- 
ing verse,  and  she  leant  forward  to  hide  the  tears 
that  now  flowed  uncontrolled. 

Emily  had  taxed  her  strength  to  the  utmost. 
She  could  not  struggle  longer  against  emo- 
tions which  almost  suffocated  her  to  control, 
and  with  the  words,  "  ask  me  no  more,"  and 
with  a  melancholy,  appealing  look,  she  hurried 
from  the  room. 

The  hour  for  retiring  arrived  ;  Emily  did  not 
make    her  appearance   again  that   night,    and 
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Savlllo  went  to  his  room  restless,  unhappy, 
and  discontented  with  himself.  He  slept  but 
little,  and  rose  in  the  mornins:  feeling  languid 
and  ill. 

At  breakfast  Emily  did  not  make  her  ap- 
pearance ;  Mr.  Woodville  excused  her  upon  the 
plea  of  feeling  unwell. 

Saville  strove  in  vain  to  appear  cheerful, 
and  found  his  best  defence  against  remark 
was,  to  talk  of  his  departure  with  unaffected 
regret,  and  to  express  to  INlr.  Woodville  the 
deep  sense  he  entertained  of  his  kindness  to 
him  during  his  long  illness. 

When  the  carriage  came  to  the  door,  Saville 
was  in  his  bed-room  ;  he  had  not  yet  seen  Emily, 
and  he  began  to  think  that  her  absence  was 
intentional  ;  he  felt  piqued  and  angry.  Will 
she,  thought  he,  as  he  walked  down  stairs, 
suffer  me  to  leave  the  house  without  one  word 
at  parting,  without   allowing  me   an    opportu- 
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nity  of  expressing  ray  thanks  for  her  atten* 
tions  to  me.  He  crossed  the  hall,  entered  the 
drawing-room,  jand  there  found  the  object 
of  his  thoughts.  vShe  was  alone  ;  her  father 
had  taken  Lord  Glencurry  across  the  garden, 
to  point  out  to  him  some  object  of  interest  in 
the  distant  landscape.  Emily  was  standing  by 
the  window,  her  head  rested  on  her  hand  as 
she  leant  her  arm  upon  the  casement.  She 
was  evidently  not  aware  of  his  approach  ; 
for  she  started  at  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
and  turning  towards  him,  extended  her 
hand.  As  Saville  took  it,  he  perceived  that 
she  had  been  weeping,  and  that  her  face  was 
very  pale.  "  Emily,"  he  said  "  I  am  going  ;  I 
must  tear  myself  away  ;  the  carriage  is  already 
at  the  door,  and  my  uncle  waits  for  me."  She 
turned  her  head,  to  avoid  his  gaze,  and  he 
resumed  speaking.  "  I  feared  that  you  would 
suffer  me  to  leave    without   affordinir  me  an 
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opportunity  of  again  tlianking  you  for  your 
goodness.  I  feared  you  thought  me  un- 
grateful and  would  not  see  me  again." 
She  withdrew  her  hand  as  she  said  reproach- 
fully, "  You  could  not  suppose  I  avoided 
you." 

"  You  do   not  think  me  ungrateful,  then  ?" 
he  resumed. 

"  Oh  no  !  no  !"  gasped  the  agitated  girl. 
"  No,  Emily  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  not 
ungrateful ;  I  never  can  forget  your  attentions ; 
I  am  incapable  of  lightly  forgetting,  when  I 
am  well,  the  kindnesses  I  have  felt  so  deeply 
when  I  was  ill.  Every  hour  of  returning 
health  will  only  serve  to  render  stronger  and 
sweeter  the  remembrance  of  old  scenes  with 
which  your  presence  is  associated." 

She  had  again  surrendered  the  hand  which 
had  been  before  withdrawn,  and  had  uncon- 
sciously suffered   his   arm   to   steal  round  her 
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waist.     His  breath  was  upon  her  cheek.     She 
trembled  violently.  He  drew  her  towards  him. 

"  Do  not  forget  me,  Emily,  dear  Emily," 
he  whispered  stooping  to  gaze  into  her 
face. 

She  essayed  to  speak. 

At  that  moment  Lord  Glcncurry  called 
him. 

"  I  must  leave  you,"  said  the  latter  hur- 
riedly. 

Clasping  Emily's  unresisting  form  to  his 
breast,  he  pressed  his  lips  to  hers,  as  he  mur- 
mured, "  God  bless  you,  dearest  Emily," 
think  of  me  sometimes." 

She  smiled  upon  him.  Her  lips  moved  ; 
but  were  unable  to  form  the  words  her  heart 
dictated.  Gently  placing  her  almost  senseless 
form  upon  a  chair,  Saville  hurried  to  the  door, 
where  he  found  Lord  Glencurry  impatient  to 
start  ;  shaking  Mr.  VVoodville  by  the  hand,  he 
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expressed  again  and  again  his  thanks,  and  then 
followed  his  uncle  into  the  carriay;e. 

As  they  passed  from  the  door,  Saville  leant 
forward  to  catch  Emily's  last  adieux  ;  but 
she  was  not  visible,  and  throwing  himself  back 
in  the  carriage,  became  absorbed  in  thought  ; 
he  began  to  review  his  conduct  and  this  led 
him  to  reproach  himself  bitterly  ;  the  image  of 
Emily  Woodville  presented  itself;  he  could  no 
longer  conceal  from  himself  the  truth  ;  he  had 
acted  unworthily  ;  he  was  guiltless  of  de- 
signedly winning  her  affections  ;  perhaps  he 
had  not,  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  stay  at 
Woodville,  even  contemplated  the  possibility 
of  engaging  them.  At  first  he  had  found 
amusement  only  in  her  society,  though  he  had 
always  admired  her.  Eventually  he  became 
interested  by  her  many  fascinations,  and  by  the 
attentions  she  bestowed  upon  him  ;  his  own 
heart  was   touched,  he  was  flattered  ;    but  his 
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feeling  for  her  was  not  like  hers,  of  an  all- 
absorbing  nature,  and  in  the  absence  of 
such  feeling  on  his  part,  he  neglected  to 
ask  himself  whether  she  was  equally  safe 
against  the  effects  which  a  constant  inter- 
course  with  one  of  an  opposite  sex  was  likely 
to  produce. 

The  asfitation  she  evinced  when  he  first 
named  his  intention  of  leaving  her  father's 
house  awakened  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
own  feelings  and  her  subsequent  distress  at 
parting,  her  tears  and  abandonment  under  the 
influence  of  a  passion  she  was  no  longer  able 
to  conceal  or  controul  convinced  him, 
when  it  was  too  late  to  retract,  of  the  injustice 
of  his  conduct  towards  her. 

Such  feelings  coupled  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  her  extreme  loveliness,  her  amiable 
and  companionable  qualities  caused  him  to 
dwell  more  frequently  and  more  fondly  upon 
the  past  months  of  his  life,  that  part  with  which 
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the  presence  of  Emily  was  associate'.!  —  the 
thoughts  of  what  she  would  endure  iu  his 
absence  pressed  heavily  on  his  mind,  and 
although  he  was  unwilling  to  admit,  to  its  full 
extent,  the  impression  she  had  made  upon  his 
heart,  her  image  was  each  day  more  frequently 
uppermost  in  his  mind — her  absence  was  more 
felt  and  regretted,  and  he  looked  forward  with 
anxious  and  pleasurable  anticipation  to  the  time 
of  his  return  into  Northamptonshire,  when  his 
visit  to  his  uncle  had  come  to  an  end;  he  should 
then  be  enabled  to  call  upon  Mr.  Woodville 
and  to  see  Emily  again.  He  sometimes  said  to 
himself,  "  I  hope  she  may  have  forgotten  me," 
but  the  realisation  of  this  hope  at  other  times 
he  could  not  contemplate  without  much  un- 
easiness and  regret — such  were  the  effects  of 
Emily's  attractions  upon  Saville. 

But  upon  Emily  what  was  the  result  of 
the  words  he  had  spoken  and  the  parting  that 
had  taken  place---his  language   could   convey 
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but  one  meaning,  that  she  was  beloved 
by  him,  for  at  the  moment  of  a  separation 
which  she  felt  too  probably  might  be  eternal 
these  blessed  words  had  escaped  him.  Her 
own  heart  told  her  that  she  was  loved 
—  but  he  had  left  her  without  promise  of 
return— he  was  gone  to  mix  in  a  world  where 
pride,  fame,  ambition  fill  up  and  estrange  the 
heart,  these  thoughts  seemed  to  raise  the  hap- 
piness, she  had  pictured  to  herself,  far  above 
her  reach,  and  to  tell  her  that  her  attachment  was 
hopeless.  The  pleasant  visions  which  had  sprung 
up  in  her  mind  were  dispelled  and  not  a  vestige 
of  their  former  brightness  remained  to  cheer 
her  flagging  spirits  ;  still  there  were  some- 
times other  feelings  in  existence,  and  these  she 
rather  encouraged  than  otherwise.  Her 
thoughts  wandered  back  to  the  time  when 
Saville  was  her  daily  and  constant  conj- 
panion  and  dwelt  with  a  pleasant  sorrow  upon 
every    slight    remembrance   of    those    days — 
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every  little  incident — every  slight  word  and 
look — perhaps  unheeded  then,  came  back 
fresh]  and  well  remembered  whispering,  the 
hope  that  he  would  not  forgot  her. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


Lord  Glencurry  and  Saville  proceeded  on  their 
journey — the  roads  were  hard—the  grass  was 
crisp  and  frosty — the  air  had  a  fine,  dry,  bracing 
coldness,  and  the  rapid  approach  of  the  twilight 
made  them  look  forward  with  pleasing  antici- 
pation to  the  comforts  of  the  fireside  awaiting 
them  at  their  journey's  end. 

Christmas  was  close  at  hand — the  season  of 
hospitality  and  merriment.  The  old  year  was 
prci)anng  to  call  his  friends  around  him  and  to 
pass  calmly  away  amidst  the  sounds  of  revelry 
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and    feasting.       To    how    many    hearts    does 
Christmas  bring  with  it  a  season    of  happiness 
and  enjoyment.      The   members   of   families, 
who   have   been   dispersed    far   and  wide,  are 
then  reunited  and  meet   once  again  in  happy 
companionship   and  mutual  good   will.      The 
home  at  which,  for  many  years   and  upon  each 
recurrence  of  that  season,  we  met  on  that  day 
a  merry  and  joyous  circle,  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  strangers — many  of  the   hearts  that 
throbbed  so  gaily  then,  have  ceased  to  beat — 
many  of  the  looks  that  shone  so  brightly  then, 
have   ceased  to  glow — the   hands  we   grasped 
have  grown  cold — the   eyes   we    sought    have 
hid  their  lustre  in   the  grave---yet    the  merry 
voices  and  smiling  faces— the   old  house — the 
room — each   minute    and   trivial    circumstance 
connected    with    that    time    crowd    upon    our 
minds,  win   us  back    to    the    delusions    of  our 
childish  days,   :xn()   recal    the   pleasures  of  our 
youth. 

Savillc  remained    about   a  month    with   his 
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uncle,  during  which  time  a  long  list  of 
"  fashionables"  came  and  went.  The  bottled- 
up  preserves  of  game  poured  forth  their 
myriads  into  the  faces  of  Royalty  and  Cabinet 
Ministers.  The  fatted  pheasants,  overpowered 
by  the  honor  [conferred  upon  them,  literally 
fluttered  over  the  gun  muzzles  as  if  eaorer  to 
spend  their  life's  blood  for  the  gratification  of 
their  distinguished  and  patriotic  destroyers. 

The  time  for  Saville's  departure  arrived — 
he  rejiaircd  to  his  own  scat  in  Northampton- 
bhire— his  then  contact  with  the  world  had 
made  him  niuie  intent  than  ever  upon  the 
object  he  had  in  view  —  he  was  more 
bent  upon  seeing  Emily  again,  and  less  inclined 
to  brook  disappointment. 

'I  here  were  now  apparently  but  slight  obstacles 
to  tJieir  nieeting,  for  he  was  residing  in  the  same 
county  and  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
\illi!gc   in    which  the  Woodvilles  lived. 

A    few   dity?    after  his    arrival     in    North- 
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amptonshire  Saville  drove  over  to  call  on 
Mr.  Woodville.  He  was  shewn  Into  the 
room  in  which  a  few  weeks  back  he  had 
parted  with  Emily.  He  looked  eagerly 
round  in  the  hope  of  seeing  her,  but  it 
was  empty.  It  was  even  wanting  in  the  air 
of  occupation  with  which  he  so  well  remem- 
bered it  had  formerly  abounded. 

Mr.  Woodville  joined  him — the  joy  he  felt 
at  seeing  him  again  was  apparent  in  his  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Emily,"  he  said,  after  a  few  minutes'  con- 
versation, '•  is  staying  with  her  aunt,  she  will 
I  am  sure  regret  not  seeing  you." 

Thus  then  his  expectations  were  disap- 
pointed   his     hopes  thrown    to    the    ground. 

He  did  not  remain  long,  and  drove  home 
dispirited  at  his  want  of  success  and 
more  than  ever  resolved  to  surmount 
every  difficulty  that  might  prevent  a  meeting 
with  Emily  Woodville. 

He  was    not     long    disappointed — having 
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having  learnt  from  her  father  the  villajre  in 
which  Emily  was  residing  with  her  aunt,  he 
frequently  extended  his  rides  in  that 
direction  hoping  to  meet  her  during  her 
walks. 

Returning  one  evening  after  a  fruitless 
search,  his  horse  gave  a  start  on  suddenly 
turning  the  corner  of  the  road  leading   to  the 

village   of    ;    roused   from  his  reverie 

Saville  was  about  to  correct  the  animal  for  his 
fault  when  looking  up  he  caught  sight  of  a 
female  figure  before  him — it  was  that  of  Emily 
Woodville. 

In  an  instant  he  had  ridden  up  to  her, 
thrown  himself  from  his  horse  and  was 
pouring  forth  protestations  of"  the  pleasure 
alibrded  by  seeing  her  again. 

She  was  much  agitated  and  seemed  over- 
joyed by  this  unlookcd  for  meeting.  That 
evening  tiiey  rambled  long  and  fondly,  and  again 
listened  to    the  whisjjcrs   of  their   own  hearts. 

VOL.    II.  D 
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lie  no  longer  withheld  the  tvords  whicli 
her  heart  responded  to  with  rapture — he  told 
her  how  she  was  beloved,  and  when  the  fast 
approaching  and  thickening  gloom  reminded 
them  that  it  was  time  to  return  home, 
Emily,  no  longer  doubting  or  hesitating,  leant 
fondly  on  the  arm  of  her  lover,  her  hand 
rested  within  his— her  face  wi58  up-turned — 
her  large  soft  eyes  beaming  with  happiness  and 
dependence  upon  him  whom  she  had  long  and 
dearly  loved. 

From  that  day  she  waa  wholly  his—for  weeks 
and  months  they  met  daily  and  in  secret.  The 
trusting  and  blindly  enamoured  girl  listened 
without  question  to  the  vows  of  love  and 
constancy  poured  into  her  ears  and  drank 
deeply  of  the  delicious  poison— alas !  she  loved, 
idoli^-cd,  one  who  shunned,  in  public,  to  pro- 
claim her  as  his  wife. 

Time    wore     away — the    winter    had    long 
Ijast — they  had  hitherto  met  in  private,  but  con- 
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cealment  had  become  no  longer  possible  ; 
her  father's  house,  her  once  happy  home, 
around  which  a  thousand  memories  clung,  was 
no  longer  an  abode  for  her. 

At  night,  when  the  stars  were  watching 
quietly  over  the  scattered  cottages  and  the 
dark  foliage  that  slept  breathlessly  around, 
Emily  Woodville  stole  from  her  father's  house  ; 
all  was  still  as  the  grave  ;  her  stealthy  foot- 
fall, as  she  hurried  with  fluttering  heart  across 
the  lawn,  seemed  to  her  to  profane  the  still- 
ness that  reigned  around— the  stillness  of  in- 
nocence and  serenity.  That  night  she  left 
her  home  dishonoured  and  for  ever,  and  sought 
him  for  whom  she  had  lost 

"  State,  station,  heaven,  mankind's,  her  ox^'n  esteem." 

Saville  was  in  readiness  to  receive  her  at  the 

place  appointed  for  their  meeting  ;   he   pressed 

her  in   silence  to   his  bosom  ;  both   were   too 

much   agitated    to   speak.      They   entered  the 

D   3 
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carriage,  and  Emily  throwing  herself  upon  the 
seat,  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
sobbed  aloud. 

For  long  Saville  strove  in  vain  to  calm 
her.  '*  Oh,  take  me  back  to  my  poor  fa- 
ther !"  she  exclaimed,  "  take  me  back,  in 
mercy  do." 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor,  Saville 
had  engaged  a  house  for  her  rece])tion.  He  had 
formed  an  establishment  suitable  for  himself, 
and  provided  her  with  every  comfort  and 
luxury.  Everything  around  her  was  re- 
plete with  beauty  and  elegance,  and  adapted 
to  please  the  eye  ;  but  happiness  is  least  de- 
pendent upon  outward  circumstances.  She 
said  that  she  was  happy,  if  Saville  asked  her  ; 
but  the  faded  cheek — the  wasted  form — the 
enfeebled  step,  and  sunken  eye,  save  when  he 
was  present,  told  a  different,  a  sadder  tale.  The 
image  of  her  father  was  ever  befor  her  ;  sleep- 
ing, it  filled  her  dreams  ;  waking,  it  haunted  her 
imagination.     Nor  could  even  the  presence  of 
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Saville,  for  whose  sake  she  had  left  all,  and 
whom  she  loved  with  all  the  fervency  of 
a  girl's  young  idolatry,  wholly  dispel  her 
gloom. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  description 
of  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Woodville,  when  he 
learnt  that  his  child  had  deserted  him.  Each 
act  of  his,  each  word,  each  look  was  conjured 
up.  "  Oh  !  what  have  I  done  ?"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  that  she  thus  deserts  me  ?"  Look- 
ing back  to  the  earliest  of  her  childhood's  days, 
and  carrying  his  recollection  down  to  that  pe- 
riod, he  could  remember  nothing  which  was  not 
in  some  way  connected  with  a  series  of  kind- 
ness and  indulgence.  The  blow  fell  with  stun- 
ning violence,  he  instituted  enquiries  in  every 
direction  ;  but  he  could  obtain  no  clue  to  the 
place  of  her  destination  ;  day  after  day,  from 
morning  till  night  he  roamed  about  the  country 
in  the  fruitless  endeavour  of  meeting  with 
something  that  might  tend  to  the  discovery  of 
his  lost  child,  and  he  returned  each  nigiit  with 
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a  breaking  heart   to  his  home  — his   home   no 
more,  for  without   hearts   there   is  no  home. 
The   face  that  should   have  cheered  him,  no 
more  looked  upon  his  ;  wherever  he  sat  there 
was    a    vacant   space  beside  him,  and   as    he 
attempted     to    read,    to    divert,   if    possible, 
his  thoughts   during  the  long,  sleepless  nights, 
the  tears  fell  thick  and   fast   upon   the   book 
and  blotted  out  the  words  from  his  eyes.      We 
must  return  to  Saville.     So  long  as  he  lived 
under   the  influence  of    Emily's    fascinations 
he  forgot  all  save  her  ;   but  when  the  time  for 
their  temporary  separatien  arrived,  and  he  re- 
paired  to  London,  to  transact   some  pressing 
business,  he  began  to   reflect    painfully  upon 
the  past,   and   to   think    seriously  of   the  line 
of    conduct    he    was    called   upon    to  pursue. 
He  resolved  in  the  first  place  that  the  engage- 
ment between  Edith  Dormer  and  himself  must 
be  at   an  end,   he  was   not  so  depraved  as  to 
contemplate   uniting   himself  with  her   while 
Emily  Woodville   was  living   under   his  pro- 
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tection.  It  was  a  painful  and  humiliating 
task  to  perform  ;  but  he  felt  that  he  must 
not  shrink  from  it,  and  accordingly  he 
wrote  to  Sir  William,  stated  his  circum- 
stances, and  formally  renounced  the  en- 
gagement between  his  daughter  and  him- 
self. 

After  he  had  been  a  few  days  in  Loudon, 
he  found  he  should  be  detained  longer  than 
he  had  anticipated,  and  therefore  wrote  to 
Emily  to  that  effect. 

We  must  here  relate  an  event  which  has 
reference  to  two  of  the  persons  already  in- 
troduced in  our  narrative. 

Lata  one  night  Saville  was  returning  from 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where,  after  spending 
the  day  with  his  lawyer,  occupied  by  business, 
he  had  remained  to  dine  ;  having  crossed  St. 
Martin's  Lane,  he  was  proceeding  along  the 
alley  which  communicates  with  Leicester- 
Square,  when  his  attention  was  drawn  to  an 
unusual    tumult,    whicli  he  found,    as    he   ap- 
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proached  nearer  to  the  spot,  proceeded  from 
a  drunken  party  issuing  from  one  of  the  nume- 
rous dens  of  infamy  with  which  that  neigh- 
bourhood abounds.  As  Saville  reached  the  spot 

above  mentioned,  and  where  a  mob  was  now 
fast  assembling,  two  men,  seizing   each  other 

by  the  throat,  struggled  into  the  middle  of 
the  street.  He  had  little  difficulty  in  re- 
cognising the  features  of  the  combatants  ; 
they  were  those  of  Lord  George  Harvey  and 
Smith. 

Saville  instantly  threw  himself  between 
them,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  police, 
succeeded  in  forcing  them  asunder. 

"  Let  me  go,"  cried  Lord  George  in  a  thick, 
hoarse  voice. 

Saville  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  him  to  come 
away  ;  he  shouted  out  a  defiance  to  his  an- 
tagonist which  his  lips  could  scarcely  form  the 
words  to  vent,  for  his  blood  was  boiling  and 
burning  with  wine. 

Smith,    meantime,   who    stood   panting   for 
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breath  some  paces  apart,  turned  at  intervals  to 
address  one  of  his  companions  who  had  assisted 
to  interfere.  The  latter  stepped  up  to  Lord 
George,  and  said  a  few  words  which  were  ren- 
dered inaudible  to  Saville.  The  noise  and  tumult 
had  now  become  general,  owing  to  the  attempts 
of  the  police  to  disperse  the  drunken  revellers, 
who,  enraged  and  boisterous  at  being  disturbed 
in  their  orcies,  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in 
no  measured  terms. 

*'  To-night,  I  say — at  once,"  roared  Lord 
George,  struggling  to  free  himself.  "  He 
is  a  ciieat  ;  I  proclaim  it  to  all  here  ;  by 
G — d,  he  is  a  cheat,  and  he  well  knows  why 
I  say  so.'' 

Smith's  friend  again  stepped  forward  to 
speak  to  Saville,  and  after  some  further  remon- 
strance, Lord  George  consented  to  adjourn 
the  adjustment  of  the  quarrel  to  another  time 
and  place.  Saville  took  him  to  his  lodgings, 
where,  after  reasoning  with  him  for  some  time, 

and  finding  he  could  make  no  impression  upon 
D  5 
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him,  he  repaired  to  his  rooms.  lie  refused 
resolutely  and  positively  to  interfere  in  any 
manner  with  reference  to  a  meeting  on  the 
following  day,  but  expressed  his  readiness 
to  become  the  medium  of  any  message  of  re- 
conciliation, and  to  act  in  any  way  consistent 
with  honour  which  was  likely  to  bring  about 
that  result. 

Still  under  the  influence  of  passion  and 
wine.  Lord  George  was  deaf  alike  to  advice 
and  entreaty,  and  after  Saville  had  left,  re- 
paired to  the  house  of  a  friend,  to  whom  he 
entrusted  the  management  of  the  affair. 

The  seconds  met  that  night,  and  finding 
that  explanation  or  apology  was  refusedj  indeed 
quite  out  of  the  question,  it  only  remained  for 
them  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  as 
to  the  time  and  place  of  meeting. 

Sunrise  was  the  hour  chosen,  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  liattereea  fields  should  be  the 
place. 

"  We  will  meet"  said  one,  "  at  the  corner 
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of  the  road  where  the  hand-post  stands  and 
proceed  thence  to  the  meadows  in  the 
direction  of  the  river." 

The  other  assented,  and  after  settling 
the  preliminaries  and  arranging  the  road 
thej  should  take  to  avoid  suspicion,  they  sepa- 
rated in  haste,  for  it  was  already  near  the  hour 
of  meeting. 

Lord  George  and  Smith  had  both  left 
Oxford — during  the  latter  part  of  their  stay 
they  had  become  more  intimately  acquainted 
in  consequence  of  Smith'a  assiduous  attentions 
to  Lord  George,  the  unexpected^  death  of 
whose  father  had  pUced  him  in  possession  of  a 
considerable  sura  of  ready  money,  and  also 
of  a  large  and   unencumbered  estate. 

After  this  accession  was  made  known  to  Smith, 
Lord  George  appeared  at  once  as  an  eligible  and 
easy  prey,  one  well  worthy  of  his  attention,  pro- 
vided he  could  remove  him  from  the  university, 
where  Lord  George  was  too  much  watched  l>y 
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those  who  were  entrusted  with  looking  after  his 
welfare,  to  enable  him  to  carry  his  plans  into  effect. 
Smith's  efforts  were  successful  even  beyond 
his  expectations,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term  they  repaired  together  to  London  only 
few  weeks  previous  to  the  scene  above  related. 
Smith  readily  succeeded  in  plunging  Lord 
George  into  a  vortex  of  dissipation.  He  kept 
him  in  a  continual  giddy  whirl  of  excitement 
— weaning  him  from  the  society  of  those  most 
likely  to  mar  his  evil  projects  and  persuading 
him  to  frequent  the  low  dens  of  vice  which  are 
never  wanting  in  allurements  to  the  young  and 
inexperienced  ;  he  insidiously  too  brought 
the  fascinations  of  one  of  the  victims 
of  his  own  depravity  to  bear  upoa  him. 
This  girl  acted  her  part  with  an  adroitness 
and  a  tact  well  worthy  of  her  instructor. 
She  appeared  to  Lord  George  a  pattern  of 
propriety,  and  when  she  at  length,  after 
repeated  importuning   consented  to  his  protec- 
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tion,  lie  believed  that  she  was  conquered  by 
the  overpowering  influence  of  his  own  numer- 
ous fascinations  and  good  qualities  and  was  in- 
spired with  a  first  and  ardent  attach- 
ment. 

Thus  another  link  was  bound  in  the 
chain  that  Smith  had  wrought  to  en- 
tangle his  victim.  The  sjirl  became  Lord 
George's  mistress — she  obtained  the  greatest 
sway  over  him — her  mode  of  treating  him — 
displaying  infinite  knowledge  of  his  disposi- 
tion. 

The  instant  she  had  obtained  an  ascendancy 
over  him,  she  led  him  into  a  system  of 
gaming.  She  plundered,  duped,  deceived,  and 
fooled  him  in  every  conceivable  way. 

Smith  all  the  time  was  kept  in  the  back 
ground — he  feigned  utter  ignorance  of  the 
whole  transaction,  and  when  the  time  arrived 
for  the  disclosure  of  the  knowledge  of  their 
connexion,  sedulously  and  pointedly  avoided 
ujccting  in  r    at    Lord    George's  rooms. 
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On  one  occasion  the  confederates,  fearing 
that  Lord  George  entertained  suspicions,  pre- 
arrann-ed  a  meeting  in  order  to  check  them 
altogether  or  to  detect  their  extent. 

Smith  entered^  as  if  unexpectedly — on 
seeing  Lord  George  he  was  hastening  out 
of  the  room,  when  the  latter  called  him  back 
and  introduced  his  friend  to  his  mistress. 

The  most  accurate  observer  would  have 
failed  to  detect  that  the  one  was  acquainted 
with  the  other.  Lord  George's  manner  was 
conclusive ;  he  was  evidently  still  in  ignorance 
and  unsuspecting,  and  the  two  exchanged  looks 
that  each  well  understood. 

But  his  suspicions  were  not  long  to  remain 
unawakened.  On  one  occasion  Lord  George 
had  an  engagement  to  dine  with  a  friend  who 
was  quartered  at  Hampton  Court,  and  he  left 
town  in  the  afternoon  to  keep  it. 

He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  his  horse 
took  fright  at   some    object    in    the  road  and 
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runnin2  with  frenzied  violence  to  one  side, 
dashed  the  cabriolet  against  a  post.  The 
concussion  threw  Lord  George  to  the  ground ; 
he  was  severely  cut  by  the  fall,  and  his 
clothes  were  so  much  torn  and  besmeared 
with  dirt,  that  it  would  have  been  imperative 
upon  one  even  less  fastidious  than  his 
lordship  to  return  home  instead  of  proceeding 
to  dinner  ;  his  carriage  was  rendered  quite 
unserviceable,  he  therefore  took  a  seat 
in  an  omnibus  which  passed  along  the  road 
within  a  few  minutes  of  the  accident. 
On  reaching  his  lodgings  he  opened 
the  door  with  a  latch  key  and  entered 
unperceived  ;  when  ascending  the  staircase 
the  sound  of  voices,  so  unaccountable  in 
his  absence,  attracted  his  attention — he  stood 
an  instant  to  listen,  and  distinctly  and  to 
his  surprise  heard  his  own  name  mentioned 
more  than  once  in  no  very  meusurcd  terms 
of  riilicuic  and  abuse  —  he  proceeded  — 
opened  the  door  of  the  room   from  which  the 
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voices  came  and  to  his  astonishment  found 
Smith  and  another  man  with  whom  he  had 
been  slightly  acquainted  at  Oxford,  having 
met  hira  at  Smith's  rooms,  sitting  in  com- 
pany with  his  mistress. 

Smith  started  as  Lord  George  entered,  but 
the  next  moment  he  had  recovered  his  self- 
possession  and  apologised  for  the  liberty  he 
had  taken  in  bringing  a  friend  with  him. 

From  that  hour  Smith's  influence  over  Lord 
George  became  weakened ;  in  vain  the  former 
adopted  the  cool  style  which  he  had  before 
trusted  to  with  success  ;  Lord  George  having 
thought,  which  he  very  seldom  did  about  any- 
thing, over  the  circumstance  above  related 
coupled  with  the  words  which  he  had  overheard, 
and  the  purport  of  which  he  felt  he  had  not  mis- 
understood-—words  not  worthy  of  mention,  save 
that  they  conveyed  to  his  mind  a  conviction 
that  he  was  the  dupe  of  a  party  ;  it  wanted 
but  little  to  kindle  his  wrath  against  Smith, 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  slow  to  detect 
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the  difference  of  Lord  George's  manner  and 
and  that  he  had  gained  an  insight  into  the  plot 
working  against  him.  So  long  as  he  had  been  a 
passive  instrument  in  his  hands  Smith  had  re- 
garded him  with  contempt  and  indifference, 
but  he  now  began  to  hate  him,  and  he 
measured  his  hate  by  the  extant  of  the  injuries 
he  had  inflicted  upon  its  object. 

-On  the  night  of  the  quarrel  they  had 
been  dining  together  in  company  with 
one  or  two  more  of  Smith's  acquaintance 
at    the    Piazza    Hotel,  in    Covent   Garden. 

After  dinner  they  repaired  for  a  time 
to  one  of  the  theatres,  and  afterwards  com- 
menced a  round  of  visits  to  the  houses  that 
are  open  at  that  hour  of  the  night  to  the 
initiated.  At  one  (5f  these  they  met 
another  party  of  their  companions,  and 
with  them  proceeded  to  Leicester  Square  and 
entered  the  house  where  the  affray  between 
Smith  and  Lord  George  originated. 
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Play,  hot  rooms,  and  glaring  lights  were  not 
likely  to  allay  the  fever  that  was  running  riot 
in  the  veins  of  some  of  the  party.  They  em- 
barked in  play.  Lord  George,  Smith,  and  his 
associates  retired  into  one  corner  of  the  room. 
The  former  played  for  some  time  with  fluc- 
tuating luck;,  but  eventually  found  himself  a 
loser. 

Slight  circumstances  had  occurred  almost 
daily,  since  his  unexpected  return  above  nar- 
rated, to  encrease  his  suspicion  of  Smith's  in- 
tegrity ;  he  had  more  than  once  resolved  upon 
breaking  with  him  altogether  in  consequence 
of  those  suspicions,  and  watched  him  the  more 
closely  to  detect  an  occasion  that  would 
undeniably  warrant  such  a  step.  This  night 
he  watched  him  narrowly,  so  narrowly  that 
spite  of  the  wine  which  he  had  been  pouring 
down  his  parched  throat  glass  after  glass,  and 
which  was  mounting  to  his  brain — he  observed 
Smith  in  the   act    of  passing  a  card — dashing 
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the  cards  upon  the  table  he  proclaimed  aloud 
the  cheat  he  had  detected. 

In  the  profligate  haunt  where  they  were 
playin*;,  such  an  affair  was  not  likely  to 
awaken  any  sympathy.  Smith  strove  to  carry 
it  off  with  the  careless  and  indifferent  deport- 
ment which  his  practised  arts  enabled  him  to 
assume,  but  Lord  George  was  loud  in  his  de- 
nunciations. 

The  proprietors  of  the  house,  fearful  for  the 

reputation   of    their   establishment,  requested 

them  at  first  civilly  to  withdraw  ;    this  request 

not  meeting  with  ready  compliance,  they  were 

about    to    take    more   active   measures,   when 

Smith,     who      was      perfectly    sober,    seeing 

the     policy     of    leaving    the  house,    cast     a 

look    of  hate   and  defiance  upon  his   accuser, 

and  muttering  between  his  teeth,  the  words, 

'*  You  shall  hear  from  me  upon  this,"  walked 

out,  and  had  reached  the  baize  door  which  led 

into   the  street,  when  Lord  George,  following 
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closely  in  the  rear,  with  the  spring  of  a 
tiger  rushed  upon  him,  and  dashed  his  fist 
into  his  face.  The  struggle  and  its  con- 
sequences, which  we  have  already  detailed, 
followed. 

The  morning  had  just  dawned,  when  Lord 
George  was  summoned  by  his  friend,  who 
told  him  that  everything  was  arranged, 
and  hastened  with  him  to  the  place  of 
meeting.  They  proceeded  along  Piccadilly, 
and  walked  as  far  as  Hyde  Park  corner, 
where  a  carriage  was  in  readiness  to  take 
them  forward. 

Lord  George  was  very  pale,  and  as  the 
sharp,  wholesome  air  of  morning  struck  upon 
his  over-heated  frame,  he  shuddei'cd  involun- 
tarily, and  could  scarcely  control  his  teeth 
from  chattering,  as  he  walked. 

It  was  a  cold,  foggy  morning  in  early 
Spring  ;  at  intervals  were  heard  the  drunken 
chorus  of  some    party    returning   home,    the 
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heavy  footfall  of  the  policeman,  pacing  slowly 
along  his  beat,  and  the  tread  of  the  slip-shod 
feet  of  the  poor  sweep,  as  he  crept  shivering 
to  his  toil,  and  through  the  dull  vapour 
loomed  the  outline  of  some  ponderous  waggon 
or  rumbling  cart,  proceeding  with  their  bur- 
thens, to  the  diflferent  markets.  They  entered 
the  carriage  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Battersea  Fields,  where  they  again 
left  it. 

At  the  corner  where  the  road  branches  off 
in  the  direction  of  Wands ivorth,  they  came  up 
with  the  rest  of  the  party. 

After  a  short  conference  between  the  se- 
conds, they  turned  to  the  left,  and  took  the 
path  leading  across  the  fields  towards  the 
Red  House,  until  they  reached  a  large  space, 
where  the  early  clover  shewed  green  ;  here 
the  party  halted. 

Again  the  seconds  conferred  together,  and 
spoke  earnestly  with  their  principals. 
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The  usual  questions  respecting  apology  and 
retractation,  were  again  put  and  answered  with 
the     same    result    as     before.      The    ground 
was   measured.      The    sluggish  darkness  had 
thickened     as   the   day  came  on,    the   noises^ 
which  fell   upon  the  ear   from    time  to  time, 
proceeding  from  the  river,  seemed  muffled  by 
the  fog,  and    were  rendered  as  indistinct   to 
the    ear,  as  was  every  object   to  the  eye,   and 
as  the    two    principals    stood   face    to    face, 
at    the   distance    agreed     upon,    they    could 
scarcely   discern,   through  the  drizzling   mist, 
«ach  the  figure  of  the  other. 

Lord  George  persisted  upon  being  put 
up  closer  together  ;  this  was  overruled-  The 
weapons  were  tendered — the  word  was  given — 
they  fired,  both  apparently  at  the  same  instant  ; 
Lord  George  staggered  and  fell  forward,  and 
before  his  adversary  and  friends  had  tra- 
verjjed  the  space  that  intervened  between 
them,    he   was   a   corpse.      How    awful — how 
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tnysterious  is  the  power  of  death  !  The  man 
who  had  insulted  him — the  man  for  whose 
blood  he  had  thirsted,  and  vowed  to  kill, 
lest  he  should  survive  to  brand  him  with  the 
title  of  cheat— the  man  who  had  inspired  him 
with  the  deadliest  hate  lay  before  Smith  cold, 
miserably,  callously  insensible,  and  yet  he  had 
not  the  power  to  curse  him  ;  he  shaded  his 
eyes  with  his  hand,  and  bending  forward, 
took  the  hand  which  he  had  clasped  a  hundred 
times  within  his  own  ;  he  gazed  upon  the 
countenance  of  the  deceased.  There  was  no 
serenity — no  tranquillity  upon  the  fi^ce  ;  the 
brow  was  corrugated  and  collapsed,  and  the. 
eye-lids  sunken  ;  there  was  the  soul's  torture, 
as  it  left  a  tortured  body,  impressed  upon  the 
features,  enough  to  have  mitigated  a  more 
implacable  hatred  than  his. 

He  was  not  long  suffered  to  indulge  the 
emotions  which  this  sight  inspired  ;  he  was 
hurried      from     the     spot      i)y     his    second   j 
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their  own  safety  was  to  be  consulted,  and  they 
set  forth  at  once  in  the  direction  of  the  coast, 
posting  as  far  as  Dover,  where  they  engaged 
a  small  vessel,  and  sailed  for  Calais. 
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CHAPTER      IV. 


The  following  morning,  when  Saville  called 
at  his  club,  he  heard  the  report  that 
George  Harvey  had  been  shot  in  a  duel  ; 
hastening  immediately  to  his  lodgings,  he 
found  the  news  but  too  true.  The  body 
was  already  in  the  house  wlicu  he  rang 
to  make  enquiries.  He  reproached  him- 
self for  not  having  interfered  to  pre- 
vent this  dreadful  catastrophe  ;  he  occu- 
pied himself  in  giving  directions  to  the  ter- 
rified  servants,    for    everything  was    in    con- 

VOL.    II.  E 
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fusion,  and  no  messenger  had  been  sent  to  any 
part  of  Lord  George's  family. 

The  woman]  who  had  been  living  under 
his  protection  was  busily  engaged  pack- 
ing, not  only  what  ostensibly  belonged 
to  her,  but  every  article  of  value  which 
had  belonged  to  the  deceased  ;  she  had 
even  removed  from  the  corpse  his  watch, 
watch-chain  and  guard,  and  the  diamond 
rings  he  had  worn,  and  in  which  he  had 
so  recently  died  ;  her  object,  no  doubt, 
was  to  abscond  with  every  article  that  was 
not  cumbrous  for  removal,  before  the  arrival 
of  Lord  George's  mother. 

Saville  frustrated  her  plans  ;  he  made 
enquiries  as  to  the  validity  of  her  claim, 
and  having  learnt  from  the  servants  the 
character  of  the  woman,  he  insisted  that 
everything  should  remain  untouched,  and 
suffered  nothing  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
house. 

The  same  evening  a  Coroner's  inquest  was 
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held  upon  the  body ;  Saville  appeared  as 
one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  early  part  qf 
the  transaction  that  led  to  the  fatal  result. 

After  a  lengthened  examination  the  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  against 
the  parties  implicated. 

So  soon  as  Saville  was  released,  and  he 
had  completed  the  business  which  had  de- 
tained him  in  London,  he  returned  to 
his  lorely  Emily.  She  ran  to  meet  him  on 
his  arrival,  and  as  she  clung  round  him, 
tears  of  joy  streamed  down  her  flushed 
cheek. 

As  Saville  led  her  back  into  the  room 
where  she  had  been  sitting,  she  murmured — 
'*  Oh  how  I  have  counted  the  hours  since 
you  left  me,"  ;  and,  smiling  through  her 
tears,  and  sobbing  as  though  her  heart  were 
bursting  with  the  violence  of  its  emotion. 
"  You  will  not  leave  rac  again — you  will  stay 
with  me — say  you  will  stay  with  me  a  long, 
long  time,"  she  added,  laying  one  hand  within 
E    3 
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his,  while  with  the  other  she  pushed  back  the 
hair  from  his  forehead  and  gazed  into  his 
eyes.  Saville  was  touched  by  her  manner  ; 
he  felt  that  his  love  for  her  was  unabated, 
and  as  he  drew  her  in  silence  to  his 
bosom,  and  pressed  his  lips  to  her  forehead, 
forgot  all  but  her  ;  he  spoke  to  her  of  his 
affection — of  the  many  times  he  had  depended 
upon  being  able  to  return  to  her,  and  how 
he  had  been  again  and  again  disappointed,  and 
as  Emily  sat  upon  a  low  chair  by  his  side  lis- 
tening to  his  voice,  every  tone  of  which  was 
music  to  her  ear — her  face  upturned— her 
hand  resting  in  his,  her  countenance  once  more 
bore  the  semblance  of  happiness. 

For  weeks  they  remained  in  the  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  each  other's  society.  Saville 
each  day  beheld  the  restoration  of  Emily's 
health  and  spirits,  and  while  he  witnessed  their 
amendment,  he  dwelt  with  less  poignancy  upon 
the  thought  of  the  prospects  he  had  blighted. 
She,  too,  forgot  in  the  delirium  of  happiness  by 
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which  she  was  influenced  during  his  presence, 
all  the  misery  she  had  endured  in  his  ab^•ence ; 
she  busied  herself  with  her  former  occupations 
of  working  and  drawing  ;  she  played  to  him 
and  sang  to  her  guitar  ;  if  her  notes  were 
less  gay,  and  her  voice  less  blithe  than  in 
bygone  days,  he  loved  her  not  the  less, 
for  he  felt  the  sacrifice  she  had  made  for 
him. 

They  wandered  together  over  the  romantic 
country  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  and  in 
the  delicious  stillness  of  the  summer  twilights, 
they  drove  together  in  the  low  phaton,  drawn 
by  the  beautiful  ponies  which  Saville  had  pur- 
chased for  her  use.  But  this  brief  interval  of 
enjoyment,  like  all  happiness  the  source  of 
which  is  impure  and  unhallowed,  was  soon  at 
an  end. 

Six  weeks  subsequent  to  his  return  from  town, 
Saville  entered  Emily's  morning  room  with  a 
letter  in  his  hand.  She  did  not  notice  the  cir- 
cumstance ;    it    was   one   of    common    occur- 
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rence ;  the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
too,  as  he  walked  towards  her,  escaped  ob- 
servation. He  sat  down  by  her  side  and  took 
her  hand. 

'*  Emilj,"  he  said,  '*  I  must  leave  you 
again." 

She  turned  very  pale,  and  her  eyes  filled 
with   tears. 

*'  So  soon,"  she  said  after  a  pause,  "  alas  ! 
I  feared  you  would  tire  of  your  poor  Emily 
when  her  health  and  spirits  declined. 

"  No,  Emily,"  he  said,  drawing  her  towards 
him  and  gazing  fondly  upon  her,  *'  you  wrong 
me.  God  knows  how  I  love  you— better  a 
thousand  times  each  day  than  yesterday.  If 
you  knew  how  wholly  I  love  you,  dearest,  and 
what  pain  the  thought  of  leaving  you  costs 
me,  you  would  not  wound  me  with  reproaches 
which  my  heart  tells  me  are  undeserved.  This 
letter,"  he  added  pointing  to  the  one  he  held 
in  his  hand,  "  bears  the  tidings  of  the 
alarming     illness    of    my    uncle     Glencurry, 
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I  have  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
he  is  upon  his  deathbed — you  know,  I  have 
often  told  you,  what  a  blank  his  death, 
will  occasion — God  grant  my  worst  fears 
may  not]  be  verified — I  have  ordered  the 
carriage — you  will  not  detain  me.  Adieu, 
Emily,  take  care  of  yourself,  dearest,  for  my 
sake  while   I   am  absent." 

The  carriage  was  at  the  door,  and  with  these 
words  he  hurried  out  of  the  room,  and  in 
another  moment  had  thrown  himself  back 
in  one  corner  of  the  carriage  and  was  travel- 
ling rapidly  and  with  an  aching  heart  in  the 
direction  of  his  uncle's  residence. 

We  must  return  to  the  Dormers  ;  they 
were  yet  abroad,  with  the  [exception,,  of 
Henry,  who  had  returned  to  Oxford.  The 
hopes  that  Sir  William  Dormer  had  enter- 
tained in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  family, 
that  their  dear  Caroline's  life  would  be  spared 
were  now  quickly  subsiding.  Indeed  in  the 
mind    of    the      former,     they     had      already 
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given  place  to  despair,  for  she  became  alarm- 
ingly ill. 

The  disease  which  at  first  had  moved  at  a 
tardy  pace,  now  each  day  advanced  with  rapid 
strides — change  of  air,  all  the  new  scenes  and 
objects  which  had  at  first  brought  fresh  life  to 
her  exhausted  frame,  now  failed  to  give  bright- 
ness to  her  eye  and  the  hue  of  health  to  her 
cheek.  The  poor  sufferer  exerted  herself  to 
appear  happy,  and  strove  to  repay  their  atten- 
tions and  solicitude  with  cheerful  and  con- 
tented looks  ;  lor  weeks  she  had  uttered  no 
complaint,  though  an  earnest  and  all  engross- 
ing wish  was  busy  at  her  breast — the  wish 
to  die  in  her  own  country  and  at  home.  It 
could  no  longer  be  repressed,  for  she  felt  that 
the  effort  to  controul  its  expression  weaned  her 
thoughts  from  those  pertaining  to  eternity — 
to  that  better  world  where  she  knew  she 
was  fast  hastening. 

Edith    was      ever    at     her    sister's     side, 
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night  and  day — ever  watchful,  attentive  and 
solicitous,  to  administer  to  dear  Carry's  wants]; 
to  encourage  and  animate  her  drooping  spirits, 
was  her  constant  and  never  ceasing  occupation 
— never  varying  in  the  discharge  of  duties  to 
the  playmate  of  her  childhood  and  the  com- 
panion of  her  riper  years — the  beloved  sister 
whose  sands  of  life  were  now  fast  running  out 
and  dwindling  away. 

On  one  occasion  Edith  had  been  reading 
aloud  to  her  sister  as  the  latter  lay  upon  the 
8ofa,  Caroline  placed  her  hand  softly  upon 
her  sister's  arm  and  motioned  her  to  cease 
reading  ;  as  she  did  so  her  eyes  closed  — 
again  she  started  from  what  had  seemed  to 
be  a  slumber,  her  lips  quivered  and  the 
tears  were  upon  her  pale  cheeks. 

"  Edith,"  she  said,  "  1  must  unburthen  my 
mind  to  you  before  I  can  l)c  at  case  — do  not 
let  me  die  here — 1  have  been  wandcrinfr  in 
fancy  among  the  scenes  where  our  childhood 
has   been  past — the   memory  of  old  days — the 
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spots  where  we  rambled  or  lingered  in  some 
sunny  nook  or  shady  haunt — the  green  fields 
where  we  strayed  to  gather  flowers  for  our 
garlands — the  gurgling  brook — the  lane,  where 
we  gathered  wild  violets,  when  Henry's  pre- 
sence enabled  us  to  wander  so  far — the  rose- 
clad  cottages,  with  their  neat  gardens,  where 
we  sat  down  to  rest — do  you  remember  all 
these  ?  can  you  ever  forget  them  ?" 

Edith  pressed  her  sister's  hand ;  she  did 
not  speak. 

**  Oh,  dear  Edith,"  continued  Caroline, 
"  persuade  Papa  to  return  home,  that  I  may 
once  more  visit  these  old  haunts,  and  sleep 
again  in  the  dear  room  at  home,  where  the 
sun  used  to  stream  in  and  waken  us  on  the 
summer  mornings  ;  promise,"  she  added  with 
increasing  earnestness,  "  that  you  will  speak 
to  him  ;  I  would  not  cause  you  uneasi- 
ness or  alarm,  but  you  must  not  delay,"  she 
said,  as  a  mournful  smile  played  round  her 
mouth. 
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Edith  gave  the  promise  ;  she  had  few  words 
to  give  it  in,  for  agitation  choked  her 
utterance.  Nothing  more  was  said  at  the 
time. 

Caroline  stole  her  arm  round  Edith's  neck, 
and  the  sisters  clung  into  a  close  embrace. 
There  were  stifled  sobs  ere  the  former  loosed 
her  hold  and  turned  to  sleep. 

During  the  latter  part  of  their  stay  abroad, 
Edith  had  received  but  slight  intelligence 
of  Saville  ;  all  communication  since  Henry 
left  them  for  Oxford  had  ceased,  and  the 
prospect  of  their  return  home,  which  Ca- 
roline's strongly  expressed  wish  almost  impe- 
ratively enjoined,  made  her  heart  bound  with 
a  momentary  gladness  at  the  anticipation  of 
meeting  him  again  ;  she  was  herself  un- 
changed, and  unchangeable  ;  and  she  dreamed 
not  of  change  in  others  ;  thouffh  she 
heard  of  inconstancy,  she  scarcely  believed 
in    its    existence.       Alas  !    she    little    dreamt 
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of  the  blow   impending,  to  crush   her  with  its 
violence. 

So  soon  as  Edith  communicated  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam her  sister's  wish,  he  consulted  their  me- 
dical adviser  as  to  the  propriety  of  undertaking 
a  long  and  fatiguing  journey  in  Caroline's 
weakened  state. 

The  physician  intimated  that  he  appre- 
hended no  evil  consequences  from  the 
journey,  more  especially  as  she  had  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  desire  to  undertake  it  ; 
at  the  same  time  adding,  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  warn  them  to  be  prepared  for  the 
worst  ;  alarming  and  conclusive  symptoms 
of  the  fatal  malady  had  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  should  a  still  more  unfavora- 
ble turn  take  place,  she  might  not  reach. 
England  alive. 

In  spite  of  these  warnings,  Sir  William 
decided  upon  moving  the  poor  suiFerer, 
whose  anxiety  became  more  intense  each  hour, 
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and  deprived  her  of  much  of  her  accustomed 
rest  ;  dividing  the  journey  into  easy  distances, 
and  selecting  the  seasons  that  broke  least  upon 
the  rest  she  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  dui'ing 
the  day,  they  reached  home,  their  charge 
having  sustained  less  exhaustion  and  fatigue 
from  travelling  than  could  have  been  antici- 
pated. It  was  when  once  again  within  the 
home  of  her  youth,  where  the  happiest  days 
of  her  existence  had  been  spent,  and  which 
while  it  served  to  fill  her  mind  with  pleasant 
and  cheerful  thoughts,  brought  many  painful 
and  vivid  recollections  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  had  left  it,  that  Edith  was 
called  upon  to  receive  from  her  father  the 
announcement  of  Saville's  infidelity.  The 
letter  he  had  written  to  iSir  AVilliam  had  not 
been  forwarded  in  consequence  of  their  ex- 
pected return  to  England. 

Some  days  elapsed  ere  Sir  William  could 
summon  resolution  to  communicate  its  cou 
tents    to    Edith.       When     liia     son     arrived 
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in  reply  to  the  despatch  sent  for  him,  they 
consulted  and  agreed  that  the  wisest  course 
was  at  once  to  make  her  acquainted  with 
the  fact ;  but  to  spare  her  a  recital  of  the 
details. 

At  first  Edith  listened  incredulously  ; 
she  could  not  believe  in  the  reality  of 
their  words,  but  Saville's  own  renounce- 
ment of  their  engagement  was  undeni- 
able evidence  that  they  spoke  truth  ;  she 
uttered  not  a  word ;  she  seemed  like  one 
whose  senses  had  deserted  her ;  she  felt 
as  if  under  the  impression  of  some  hor- 
rid dream,  but  the  chilling  certainty  came 
at  last ;  slowly,  but  oh,  how  surely,  the  con- 
viction that  her  happiness  was  a  wreck,  and 
at  what  a  time  !  when  she  was  about  to 
part  for  ever  with  her  sister  ;  for  her  sake 
she  bore  up  against  affliction,  and  strove  to 
appear  happy  ;  she  refrained  from  making  her 
a  sharer  in  her  grief,  and  this,  also,  was 
an   aggravation   of  her  trials,   for  she   found 
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an  untiring  interest  in  talking  of  Saville,  and 
beguiled  many  tedious  hours  in  drawing  bright 
pictures  of  future  happiness  for  her  sister, 
arising  from  a  marriage  with  him.  "  I  have 
but  one  wish,"  she  would  sometimes  say,  and 
the  trembling  voice  and  tearful  eye  showed 
how  much  it  filled  the  speaker's  heart,  "  I  have 
but  one  wish  that  makes  me  cling  to  life,  and 
that  is,  to  see  you  united  to  dear  Saville,  but 
even  this  has  grown  weaker  of  late,  for  I  fear 
it  cannot  be  realised.  I  almost  think,  indeed, 
that  if  I  could  rise  quite  well,  I  would  not 
wish  to  do  so  now  ;  I  have  often  dreamed  of 
meeting  those  I  loved  again,  but  now  1  feel 
the  truth,  the  certainty  of  that  re-union  so 
strongly,  that  I  can  even  bear  to  part  from 
you." 

At  first  Caroline  was  strong  enough  to  walk 
about  for  short  distances  at  a  time,  and  tlic 
two  sisters  visited  together  those  places  which 
had  been  most  familiar  to  their  bygone  days. 
Such  spots  they  made  the  scenes  of  their  daily 
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1-ambles,  for  nothing  appeared  to  interest  Caro- 
line so  much  as  yielding  to  the  indulgence  of 
thoughts  and  circumstances  which  their  old 
haunts  never  failed  to  afford. 

It  was  a  painful  ordeal  for  poor  Edith,  for, 
independent  of  the  feeling  that  she  too  was  pro- 
bably visiting  them  in  company  with  her  sister 
for  the  last  time,  there  was  scarce  a  spot  which 
was  not  associated  in  her  mind  with  the  pre- 
sence of  Saville,  and  as  she  supported  her 
sister  while  they  walked  slowly  in  the  de- 
clining sunlight,  or  lingered  to  take  long 
parting  looks  of  those  scenes  which  were 
most  quiet  and  beautiful — her  heart  was  burst- 
ing with  emotions  she  could  with  difficulty 
suppress. 

Three  weeks  had  scarcely  elapsed  since 
their  return  home  when  Caroline  became  too 
ill  to  move  from  the  iiouse  as  she  had 
done  almost  daily — there  was  little  pain — little 
uneasiness,  but  there  was  no  struggle  for  life — 
she  was  worn  and  wasted  to  the  last  degree  she 
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became  too  weak  to  walk  from  the  door  to  the 
carriajre,  and  soon  so  weak  that  the  motion  of 
the  little  pony  chaise  in  which  for  some  weeks 
past  she  had  been  accustomed  to  be  driven  at 
a  foot's  pace  propped  up  with  pillows  was  pain- 
ful to  her,  and  in  her  weakened  state  was  pro- 
nounced dangerous.  Nature  was  thoroughly 
exhausted  and  those  around  felt  that  all 
hope  was  gone.  The  poor  sufferer  herself 
appeared  resigned  to  her  fate.  She  said  that 
she  was  content  to  die,  and  there  was  but 
one  hope,  one  desire,  and  this  she  cherished 
still  in  secret,  and  though  it  sometimes 
weighed  heavily  upon  her  mind,  it  seemed 
to  stay  the  soul  from  bursting  its  frail  tene- 
ment. 

She  had  long  abandoned  the  hope  of 
seeing  her  sister  united  to  Saville  ere  she 
died,  but  she  still  trusted  and  dwelt  fondly  and 
often  upon  the  hope  of  seeing  him  again— she 
enquired  daily  if  he  were  coming,  and  when 
the  same  reply  was  made  cacli  day,  avoided  or 
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parried,  she  shook  her  head  and  turned  as 
if  to  sleep.  She  would  have  requested  them 
to  write  to  him,  and  she  knew  that  her 
dying  request  would  be  attended  to,  but  know- 
ing too  well  the  secret  workings  of  her  own 
heart,  she  dreaded  to  betray  them  to  others, 
for  she  had  loved  Saville  with  all  the  ardour 
of  a  nature  concentrated  on  one  absorbing, 
hopeless,  secret  passion,  and  which,  though  it 
sometimes  almost  broke  her  heart  to  subdue, 
she  felt  that  she  made  no  sacrifice  in  doing,  for 
she  would  have  died  to  make  her  sister  happy; 
and  now  this  wish  had  also  deserted  her,  and 
she  had  lain  her  down  to  die. 

"  Edith,"  she  said,  one  day  in  her  feeblest 
voice,  and  what  she  said  implied  on  what  her 
thoughts  had  been  dwelling,  "when  I  am  gone 
my  place  will  be  filled  by  him — when  the 
memory  of  'my  untimely  end  has  grown  colder 
you  will  be  united ;  sometimes  when  together 
and  when  the  voice  of  gladness  is  speaking  to 
your  hearts,  think  of    me — bid  him   talk   of 
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his  dead  sister,  and  if  the  dead  be  permitted 
to  revisit  the  scenes  and  friends  they  loved 
while  living,  I  shall  be  with  you  then — kiss 
me,  dear  sister." 

Edith  stooped  down. 

**  The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee,"  she 
added  faintly,  as  she  pressed  her  lips  to  her 
sister's  cheek  and  sank  to  sleep. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


On  a  fine  mild  day,  when  ^the  songs  of  the 
birds  were  more  hushed  and  the  glory  and 
beauty  of  summer  were  lavished  over  the  earth 
—-when  the  soft  air  crej  t  in  at  the  open  window 
of  the  quiet  room  in  whch  the  dying  girl  lay 
sleeping.  Edith  sat  as  usual  by  her  bedside.  Ere 
her  sister  slept  they  had  prayed  together — the 
lips  of  the  sleeper  were  still  moving  and  a 
sweet  smile,  a  smile  of  other  days  passed 
across  her  pale  face.     Edith  bent  down  her  ear 
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to  listen  for  the  breathing,  to  assure  herself  that 
life  was  there,  and  as  the  faint  breath  pressed 
softly  upon  her  cheek  she  could  catch  the 
half-formed  words  "  thy  Nvill  be  done." 

It  was  very  still — no  sound  was  heard  but 
the  gentle  rustling  of  the  leaves.  Edith  rose 
and  drew  the  curtains  to  screen  the  light 
from  her  sister's  eyes,  and  then  returned  to 
watch. 

"Is  that  you,  sister?"  enquired  Caroline 
without  unclosing  her  eyes. 

Edith  answered,  and  all  was  again  still  — 
suddenly  she  turned  to  gaze  upon  her  sleeping 
charge,  for  the  arm  that  grasped  her 
neck  grew  stiff  and  heavy,  ''  she  sleeps 
soundly,"  thought  Edith. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened  noiselessly. 
Edith  turned. 

"  Ilusii,"  she  whispered,  motioning  to  her 

father  who  stole  to  the  bed-side,  "  she  sleeps." 

He  started — she  did  indeed  sleep — she  had 

fallen    into    that  deep    sleep    from  which  on 
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earth  there  is  no  waking.  The  kindest  and 
gentlest  heart  that  ever  ached  on  earth  had 
passed  in  peace  to  heaven. 

The  stillness  that  pervaded  the  room  was 
broken  by  a  piercing  cry. 

Henry,  and  the  alarmed  domestics  hastened 
up  stairs,  and  Edith  was  borne  insensible  from 
the  room.  For  long  they  endeavoured 
to  restore  her  to  animation,  and  when  at 
length  she  did  recover  from  the  state  of  in- 
sensibility and  stupefaction  into  which  the  death 
of  her  sister  had  plunged  her,  that  condition 
was  only  exchanged  for  one  of  dangerous  ill- 
ness. 

The  shock  she  had  received  combined  with 
the  anxiety  of  mind  she  had  so  long  endured 
in  silence,  proved  too  much  for  her  strength — 
the  physical  powers  which  had  been  sustained 
by  an  unnatural  strain  upon  the  mental  ener- 
gies and  a  resolute  determination  not  to  yield, 
had  at  last  given  way,  and  the  degree  of  their 
prostration  was  proportionate  to  the  strength 
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of   the   effort  which    had    previously   upheld 
them. 

After  a  lapse  of  three  weeks  she  began 
slowly  to  recover  from  the  illness  which  for  a 
time  had  threatened  her  life.  The  change  in 
her  appearance  which  was  but  too  apparent 
told  in  startling  terms  what  suffering  had  been 
compressed  into  that  short  space.  She  was 
most  beautiful,  more  beautiful  perhaps  than 
ever.  There  is  nothing  with  which  can  be 
compared  the  pallor,  the  clear  transparency 
of  her  face — the  rich  brown  hair  which  shaded 
it  and  strayed  upon  a  neck  equalling  her  face 
in  whiteness,  appeared,  by  the  strong  contrast, 
deep  black.  Her  eye  at  times  was  wild  and 
restless — but  usually  there  was  a  patient  look,  a 
gentle  mournfulness,  a  calm  composed  manner, 
and  no  trace  of  a  single  tear, '  far  more  touching 
than  the  wildest  agony  of  grief. 

IIow  well  might  the  common  saying  "  the 
morning  is  too  fine  to  last,"  be  applied  to  our 
every  day  existence.     The  morning  of  life  and 
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the  morning  of  day  are  ofttimes  but  too  much 
alike.  The  sun  rises  in  all  his  splendour,  but 
the  brightness  seldom  lasts  the  day  through. 

We  must  return  to  Saville — his  journey  was 
performed  with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  within 
a  few  hours  he  had  reached  his  uncle's  seat  ; 
as  the  carriage  gained  that  part  of  the  road 
from  which  the  house  became  visible,  he 
leant  forward  and  strained  his  eyes  to 
catch,  if  possible,  any  indication,  the  most 
trifling,  that  all  was  not  over  —  but  alas  ! 
what  little  he  did  see  only  served  to 
strengthen  the  fears  he  had  before  enter- 
tained. 

As  he  drove  up  to  the  house  door  he  per- 
ceived that  the  window-blinds  were  all  closed 
— he  looked  up  at  the  window  of  the  room  in 
which  his  uncle  usually  slept  —  the  shutters 
were  partially  open,  and  he  thought  he 
could  discern  the  face  of  his  old  nurse,  the 
housekeeper,  looking  out  at  his  arrival. 

The  shutters    were  almost  instantly  closed 
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and  the  next  moment  the  servants  had  opened 
the  hall  door. 

Saville  at  once  read  in  their  sad  counte- 
nances the  realisation  of  his  worst  fears.  It 
was  some  seconds  ere  he  could  find  utter- 
ance. 

"  Tell  me  !"  he  said  at  length  in  a  suppressed 
tone,  as  he  recognised  his  uncle's  servant. 

**  My  dear  lord  expired  this  morning  at 
three  o'clock,"  said  the  man. 

Saville  proceeded  up  the  stair-case  lead- 
ing to  his  uncle's  room.  On  the  land- 
ing he  met  the  housekeeper,  who  at  sight 
of  him  was  too  much  overcome  to  speak — lie 
took  the  hand  of  the  faithful  creature  (the  only 
mother  he  had  ever  known)  in  his,  and 
caught  her  as  she  staggered  rather  than  walked 
forward  to  meet  him. 

"  Thank  God  you  are  come,  sir,"  she  said, 
"  but  it  is  too  late — my  poor  dear  Lord  prayed 
that    he  might    be    spared    to     see  you  again 

VOL.    11.  F 
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before  he  died,  and  he  knew  that  he  was  dying' 
— for  he  was  himself  to  the  last  moment,  God 
bless  him,  and  grant  we  may  all  meet  together 
where  we  shall  part  no  more."  She  shook  her 
head  mournfully  as  the  tears  flowed  fast 
and  choked  her  utterance. 

She  led  Saville  along  the  passage  and 
briefly  detailed  the  cause  of  his  uncle's 
death.  He  had  complained  of  having  caught 
a  slight  cold — the  usual  remedies  were  re- 
sorted to,  but  without  any  salutary  effect  for 
some  days  no  change  took  place  for  the  worse, 
on  the  fifth  day,  however,  symptoms  of  in- 
flammation shewed  themselves,  which  the  active 
remedies  promptly  applied  by  the  medical  men 
were  unable  to  keep  under — he  desired  so  soon 
as  he  became  sensible  of  his  danger,  that  an 
immediate  despatch  might  be  sent  for  his 
nephew,  and  his  anxiety  to  see  him  at  last 
was  very  great.  On  the  morning  of  the 
seventh  day  from  his  first  seizure  he  expired, 
apparently  without  suffering. 
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At  the  door  of  his  uncle's  room  Saville 
motioned  his  companion  to  leave  him.  He 
turned  the  latch  and  entered.  The  shutters 
were  only  partially  closed  ;  a  faint  light  broke 
through,  and  rested  on  the  bed  ;  he  drew  aside 
the  curtains  ;  he  bent  down  ;  the  face  of  the 
deceased  had  not  yet  suffered  the  last  wither- 
infT  cbange.  The  countenance  was  calm  and 
serene,  and  but  for  the  fixedness  of  the  smile, 
he  might  have  thought  that  the  lips  moved  ; 
the  eyes  which  for  him  had  never  but  one 
expression,  were  closed  ;  he  took  the  hand 
which  replied  not  to  the  pressure  ;  but  lay 
cold  and  heavy  iu  his  own.  He  fell  upon  his 
knees  at  the  bed  side,  and  covering  his  face, 
sobbed  aloud — he  rose  up — he  put  his  lips  to 
the  forehead  and  cheek  of  the  deceased,  pressed 
a  long  kiss  upon  the  hueless  lips,  and  turned 
slowly  and  sadly  from  the  chamber. 

After  the  first  burst  of  grief  had  subsided, 
Saville  found  himself  too  much  engrossed  by 
active  employment,  to  indulge  the  feelings 
F  3 
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which  his  loss  was  calculated  to  iospire.  By 
his  uncle's  will  he  was  made  the  possessor 
of  all  his  personal  property,  with  the  exception 
of  legacies  to  old  dependents,  and  the  title 
he  at  once  assumed,  which  devolved  upon  him 
as  the  only  surviving  relative  of  the  deceased 
and  his  heir  presumptive.  When  we  are  suf- 
fering affliction,  from  the  loss  of  those  we 
loved,  rank,  fortune,  and  all  worldly  advan- 
tages sink  into  utter  insignificance. 

Saville's  heart  sickened  at  the  contem- 
plation of  wealth  which  had  been  pur- 
chased at  so  dear  a  price,  and  he  shrank  from 
the  distinctions  of  rank  which  were  paraded 
before  his  view,  by  the  officious  zeal  of  ser- 
vants, tenants,  and  tradesmen,  all  emulous  to 
pay  homage  to  the  young  Lord. 

The  arrangements  for  the  funeral  had  been 
made — all  the  papers  that  had  belonged  to  his 
uncle  had  been  carefully  looked  over  and  ar- 
ranged— and  Savllle  had  now  more  leisure  for 
reflection,    he  felt  that  misery  and  desolation 
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of  heart  which  death  brings  upon  ua,  and  ex- 
perienced the  lonesome  feeling  which  the  loss 
of  those  upon  whom  he  have  placed  entire 
dependence.  No  wonder  that  his  thoughts 
reverted  to  Emily,  that  the  wish  to  have  her 
to  comfort  and  support  him,  frequently  pre- 
sented itself;  other  thoughts  too,  the  salutary 
consequences  of  the  visitation  under  which 
he  suftered  forced  their  way  —  thoughts  of 
the  baseness  with  which  he  had  behaved 
and  was  still  behaving  towards  Emily  and 
her  father,  the  wickedness  too  of  the  course 
of  life  he  had  been  pursuing  came  vividly 
before  his  mind,  feelings  of  remorse  and  an 
earnest  desire  to  redress  the  wrong  he  had  c^one 
also  visited  him ;  his  heart  softened  under 
the  influence  of  these  thoughts,  and  he  dwelt 
upon  the  contemplation  of  what  his  home  might 
be  if  P2mily  were  there  ;  he  i)laced  her  in  the 
empty  chair,  looked  upon  her  and  heard  her 
speak ;  lie  felt  again  upoii  his  arm  the  gentle 
pressure  of  her  small  huiil;  he  strewed  the 
costly  rooms   with   t!ic  huudrcd   silent   tokens 
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of  feminine  presence  and  occupation,  the  lustre 
of  the  world  was  lost  to  his  eyes — the  difference 
of  their  respective  stations  forgotten,  and  for 
the  first  time  he  contemplated  in  a  union 
with  Emily  an  enjoyment,  and  peace  of  mind 
which  the  world  must  fail  to  afford,  and  which 
countless  treasures  could  never  purchase. 
With  these  thoughts  came  others,  and  they 
cost  him  many  a  bitter  pang — the  disgrace  he 
had  brought  upon  Emily  and  himself  might  in 
some  measure  be  alleviated,  but  the  offspring 
of  their  illicit  love  would  be  branded  with  the 
stain  of  illegitimacy — yet  even  this  may  be 
avoided,  thought  he,  it  is  not  too  late,  I  will 
perform  the  last  sad  offices  to  my  uncle's 
remains,  and  then  hasten  to  make  her  my 
wife,  would  that  I  had  done  so  earlier !  The 
day  previous  to  that  fixed  for  his  uncle's  funeral 
Saville's  servant  announced  in  the  morning 
before  he  had  left  his  room,  that  a  gen- 
tleman  wished  to  speak  with  him  upon  urgent 
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business.  Saville  sent  to  enquire  his  name. 
The  gentleman  declined  sending  up  his 
card,  but  reiterated  his  assurance  that  his 
business  would  not  admit  of  delay. 

Saville  dressed  himself  with  all  expedition 
and  repaired  to  the  breakfast-room,  where 
he  desired  the  servant  to  shew  the  gentleman ; 
Saville  was  considering  who  the  strange  visiter 
could  be,  when  the  door  opened,  his  back  wat? 
towards  the  entrance,  he  turned  round  and 
Mr.  Woodville  stood  before  him.  Saville 
started,  his  conscience  smote  him  bitterly  for 
what  he  had  done,  as  his  eyes  bent  upon  his 
former  kind  host ;  pale,  haggard,  but  the  shadow 
of  his  former  self,  a  few  short  weeks  had  reduced 
Woodville  to  the  brink  of  the  grave— though 
not  yet,  in  point  of  years,  past  the  vigorous 
time  of  manhood,  he  was  npparcntly  suffering 
from  the  infirmities  of  age — his  hair  was  dashed 
with  grey,  his  eyes  sunken,  his  lips  bloodless  and 
compressed,  and  his  face  and  forehead  furrowed 
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with  the  wrinkles  and  hard  times  of  deep  and 
wretched  thinking.  He  closed  the  door  as  the 
servant  retired,  then  turning  the  key  in  the 
lock,  he  took  it  out  and  placed  it  in  the  breast 
of  his  coat,  from  which  he  drew  forth  a  pistol 
and  laid  upon  a  table  near  which  he  was 
standing  for  support.  He  regarded  Saville 
in  silence— his  hands  were  clenched — his  teeth 
ground  together  so  tight  that  no  locking  of 
the  jaws  could  have  rivetted  them  more  se- 
curely— he  stood  for  some  minutes  in  the  same 
attitude,  breathing  heavily,  but  as  rigid  and 
motionless  in  other  respects  as  if  he  had  been 
a  statue ;  after  a  time  his  features  began  to 
relax,  he  seemed  struggling  to  repress  by  force 
even  the  flow  of  passion  with  which  every 
nerve  and  muscle  twitched  and  throbbed  with 
a  spasm  no  effect  could  conceal — trying  the 
pistol  he  advanced  a  step  and  confronted  Saville, 
who  rose  from  his  chair  at  sight  of  this  move- 
ment, and  stood  with  his   arms  folded,   anti- 
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cipating  each  moment  a  violent  ontburst  of 
passion. 

*'  My  Lord,"  began  Woodville  with  a 
ghastly  smile,  "  I  am  here  to  demand  my 
daughter — my  child." 

There  was  a  constrained  calmness  in  his 
manner  as  he  uttered  these  words  in  a  slow, 
steady,  but  unnatural  voice,  which  struck 
forcibly  upon  Saville. 

"  If  you  refuse,"  he  resumed  after  a  pause, 
"  my  request  to  see  her  again  before  I  die,  the 
consequences  of  that  refusal  will  follow  you  like 
a  shadow  ;  it  will  accompany  you  in  your  crowd- 
ed walks,  be  with  you  in  your  home,  and  an 
accusing  spirit  will  hover  over  your  death  bed, 
and  confront  and  condemn  you  at  the  judgment 
seat  of  God  ;  do  not  speak  it  lightly." 

Saville  regarded  him  in  silence. 

"  You  do  not  apeak — you  hesitate,''  Wood- 
ville continued  with  cncreased  earnestness  "  tell 
me  at  least  does  she  live — is  she  ill — dying  ?  or, 
perchance,  dead  ?"  he  added,  lowering  his  voice 
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60  that  the  last  words  were  scarcely  aiticulate. 
"  I  have  wished  her  to  die,  for  I  have  felt  that 
until  she  is  in  her  grave,  my  heart  cannot  be 
brought  to  forgive  her." 

Saville  replied  in  a  voice  expressive  of  deep 
feeling — 

"  She  lives,  and  when  I  left  her,  she  was 
in  health — would  that  I  could  add,  she  is 
happy  ;  but  this  cannot  be,  for  the  presence 
of  one  is  wanting  ;  she  weeps  often  for  the 
lather  she  has  deserted,  and  prays  ceaselessly 
for  his  forgiveness." 

Woodville  regarded  Saville  sternly  an  in- 
stant, and  then  said — 

"  And  you,  sir,  have  done  this  ;  you  have 
toi'n  asunder  two  hearts  whose  pulses,  until 
your  hateful  preseuce  caused  one  to  err,  ever 
beat  in  unison  ;  you  received,  from  me,  kind- 
ness and  attention  ;  ask  your  own  conscience 
how  you  have  repaid  me  ;  you  have  made  the 
widower's  heart  doubly  sorrowful,  for  )ou 
have  robbed  him  of  all  that  made  life  en- 
durable ;  I  am  childless  and  undone." 
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Woodville  sank  upon  a  chair  ;  the  feelings 
of  the  father  overcame  him,  and  as  he  co- 
vered his  fece  with  his  hands,  he  sobbed 
convulsively. 

Saville  turned  aside  to  hide  his  emotion. 

When  the  first  paroxysm  of  grief  was  past, 
he  advanced  towards  Wooodville,  and  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  shoulder  ;  starting,  he 
looked  up.  Saville  saw  that  his  heart  was 
breaking  with  emotions  he  vainly  combated  to 
suppress,  and  which,  for  a  time,  had  unsettled 
his  purpose — 

"  Mr.  AVoodville,"  he  said,  "  I  have  deeply, 
irreparably,  wronged  you  ;  Heaven  be  ray 
witness  the  baseness  of  my  past  conduct 
weighs  like  a  curse  upon  my  heart  ;  I  cannot 
redress  the  wrong  I  have  done,  for  which  the 
forfeit  of  my  life  would  Ijc  but  a  meagre  atone- 
ment ;  but  all  that  is  still  in  my  power  I  am 
anxious  to  do." 

Woodville  regarded  him   with  an    unmcan- 
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ing  smile,  as  an  hysterical  laugh  burst  from 
his  lips. 

"  You  will  marry  her  ?"  at  length  he  said, 
seizing  Saville  convulsively  by  the  arm,  "  oh, 
say  you  will  marry  her." 

"  Such  is  my  earnest  wish,"  was  Saville's 
reply. 

"  My  God,  I  thank  you  !"  ejaculated  Wood- 
ville  falling  upon  his  knees  ;  as  he  slowly 
recovered  from  the  temporary  stupefaction 
into  which  the  unexpectedness  of  Saville's 
avowal  had  thrown  him,  be  murmured,  "  I  shall 
now  die  with  my  child's  face  around  my  bed, 
and  be  happy." 

We  will  pass  over  much  that  followed. 

Saville  in  vain  endeavoured  to  persuade  Mr. 
Woodville  to  see  his  daughter  at  once  ;  he 
was  resolute  in  his  determination  to  write 
to  her  in  the  first  instance  ;  he  accordingly  sat 
down  to  write  a  letter  requesting  to  see  her 
upon  a  certain  day  ;  it  was  the  day  after  that 
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fixed  for  Lord  Glencurry's  funeral,  when 
Saville  intended  to  return  to  Emily  ;  this 
done,  they  separated  —  Woodville,  to  re- 
turn home--Saville,  to  follow  his  uncle's  re- 
mains,   on   the   morrow,   to    the  grave. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


After  Saville  had  left  Emily,  she  again  be- 
came a  prey  to  tlie  remorseful  feelings  that 
each  day,  and  more  especially  during  Saville's 
absence,  came  more  honre  to  her  heart  ;  her 
nights  were  sleepless,  or  if  she  slept,  she  started 
up  at  intervals  to  fall  upon  her  knees,  and  pray 
for  deliverance  from  the  dreadful  thoughts 
and  visions  that  haunted  her ;  her  delicate 
frame  was  sinking  under  the  effects  of 
mental  illness  ;  her  heart  was  breaking.   •  As 
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the  day  closed  in,  and  the  approaching  twilight 
began  to  cast  a  sombre  sadness  on  every  ob- 
ject, she  would  issue   from   her   lonely   home, 
and  wandering  to  some  wild  and  quiet  spot, 
seat  herself  where  the  soft,  green   turf  over- 
spread the  ground,  and  the  light  wind  rustled 
the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees ;  here  burying  her 
face  in  her  hands,  remained  for  hours,  some- 
times until  night  had  closed  in.     It  was  a  calm 
evening  ;    she  was  seated  in  one  of  these  se- 
cluded   spots  ;  it  was   later   and    darker    than 
usual  ;  ever  and  anon  she  raised  her  head  to 
watch  the  stars  as  one  by  one  they  peeped  out, 
and  silently  kept  watch  in  the  unclouded   sky. 
Her  thoughts  were   wandering  ;  she   thought 
of  her   dead   mother— of   her   father,   and    of 
her  home — what  was  her  home   once — a   pre- 
sentiment of  approaching  misfortune  and  death 
had  latterly  pressed  heavily  upon  her,  and  with 
these  thoughts  came  also  the  recollection  of  the 
comforts  of  her   old  home,  and  she  yearned  to 
eee  it  once  more  ere  she  died. 
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As  she  retraced  her  steps  that  night,  she 
felt  happier,  and  her  joyless  countenance  was 
lighted  by  something  like  a  smile,  for  she 
had  formed  a  resolution  of  visiting  the 
village  where  her  father  dwelt  on  the 
following  night.  The  night  on  which 
she  formed  this  resolution  was  past  in  utter 
recklessness  and  anxiety  ;  every  hour  that 
struck  was  eagerly  counted  by  her,  anxious  for 
the  approach  of  daylight,  which  she  thought 
would  make  her  suspense  more  endurable  ; 
at  length  it  did  arrive,  but  it  brought  littie 
relief  to  her  over  excited  feelings. 

The  day  wore  on  with  its  accustomed  re- 
gularity, but  to  Emily  it  appeared  to  lay  and 
dwell  upon  his  passage — at  last  the  evening  was 
at  hand — the  bright  colours  which  in  the  morn- 
ing had  decked  the  landscape,  were  subsided, 
and  assuming  a  quieter  tint  when  Emily  set 
out  in  her  carriage  on  the  road  to  her  native 
village.  She  had  disguised  her  person  as  much 
as  possible  to  prevent  the  chance  of  recognition. 
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From  the  servants  who  accompanied  her,  she 
had  nothing  to  apprehend,  for  they  were  un- 
acquainted with  the  circumstances  connected 
with  her  history,  or  the  place  of  her  former 
residence.  The  distance  to  the  village  was  not 
great — but  before  she  reached  that  part 
where  she  had  pre-arranged  to  leave  her  carriage 
and  to  walk  the  intervening  distance  between 
her  father's  house,  the  darkness  was  gather- 
ing rapidly  over  the  landscape,  and  the  moon 
was  to  be  seen  like  a  ball  of  beautiful  metal, 
through  the  foliage  of  the  distant  trees.  Hav- 
ing  motioned  the  servants  to  stop,  and 
given  directions  respecting  her  return, 
she  left  the  carriage,  and  hurried  along 
the  well  known  lane  leading  to  the  village. 
As  she  almost  ran  past  the  cottages  which  were 
scattered  on  either  side  of  the  road  or  lay  back 
in  some  shady  orchard  or  green  meadow — how 
tlie  thoughts  of  former  days  rushed  upon  her 
mind,  and  coupled  with  the  bitter  sense  of  her 
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wickednedness  and  degradation,  bowed 
down  her  spirits  and  almost  drove  her 
to  madness.  The  way  now  lay  through  the 
churchyard,  where  the  mother,  whose  warn- 
ings she  had  despised,  lay  in  her  cold  grave. 
The  recollection  of  the  promises  she  had  made 
when  kneeling  by  her  death  bed,  and  which 
she  had  recklessly,  madly,  disregarded,  fell  up- 
on her  with  a  dreadful  retribution. 

Staggering  she  proceeded  along  the  neat  gravel 
walk — a  moment  she  looked  round,  nothing 
was  changed.  Every  trifling  incident  of  the 
past  was  remembered — how  she  used  to  run 
merrily  along  the  path  when  returning  from 
church,  looking  back  ever  and  again  to  catch 
her  mother's  smile  or  to  hear  her  father's  gentle 
voice  as  he  warned  "  his  darling"  to  be  careful 
how  she  ran — him  too  she  had  abandoned  in 
utter  disregard  of  her  duty  and  of  his 
breaking  heart.  The  moon  was  riding 
higher  in  the  heavens — the  wind  had  sprung 
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up,  and  moaned  through  the  old  trees  which 
formed  an  avenue  above  her  head,  and  with  a 
mournful  murmur  round  the  building. 

She  approached  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
Church,  and  strove  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
stone  which  marked  her  mother's  grave — 
it  was  hidden  from  her  view  by  a  pillar. 
She  stood  to  listen — there  was  no  sound  in  the 
air  save  the  bowlings  of  a  dog  baying  the  moon. 

She  looked  around.  The  long  shadows 
of  the  trees  assumed  the  most  grotesque 
forms,  and  seemed  to  flit  and  dance  before  her 
eyes.  A  cold  chill  crept  over  her — it  was  so 
still  and  quiet,  she  almost  feared  to  be  there 
alone — turning  away — and  crossing  the  stile 
she  proceeded  onwards  through  the  village. 

As  she  passed  a  few  straggling  labourers  re- 
turning home,  or  met  a  gleesome  troop  of 
children,  she  looked  doubtingly  from  beneath 
her  veil  to  see  if  any  knew  her — time  was  when 
she  would  have  been  tlie  first  to  hail  them. 
She  now  passed  on  unknown.     She  gained  her 
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father's  gate — her  spirits  sank  as  she  partially 
opened  the  gate,  and  stood  irresolute — she  had 
scarce  courage  to  proceed.  The  sad  reality  of 
her  situation  struck  coldly  upon  her  heart — to 
stand  thus  before  the  old  home,  an  out-cast,  an 
alien.  No  face  of  welcome  ;  no  hand  to  clasp 
hers — could  she  hear  all  this?  Walking 
stealthily  past  the  gate  along  the  shrubbery, 
she  reached  the  house.  She  listened — there  were 
no  voices,  no  sounds  within  the  house.  As  she 
entered  the  orchard  to  gain  the  other  side 
of  the  house  she  was  startled  by  the  alarmed 
bark  of  a  dog  which  the  next  instant  dashed 
angrily  through  the  bushes  near  which  she 
stood — at  sight  of  her  he  stopped  in  his 
career,  approached,  and  wreathing  him- 
self up  to  her  feet  looked  wistfully  in  her 
face,  and  crouching,  fondly  licked  the  hand 
that  had  so  often  caressed  him — it  was 
her  old  favorite— he  had  not  forgotten  her. 
She  could  not  restrain  her  tears,  bending  over 
the  faithful  animal,  she  said  "  down  poor  Sirrah," 
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as    he     endeavoured    to    attract    her    notice 
by  rehearsing  the  tricks  she  had  taught  him, 
and   which  had  caused  merriment  in  by-gone 
days — they  failed  now  to  elicit  a  smile.     Sirrah 
looked  sorrowful  too  at  his  Mistress,  reproof— 
"  poor  fellow,"  she  said,  "  I  did  not  wish  to  scold 
you — your  former  mistress  has  not  forgotten 
you — but   her   heart  is  not  so   light  as  when 
you  were   her  companion.      She   is  unhappy, 
and   her   mirth     has    left   her.     Approaching 
under  the   shade  of   the  thick  evergreens    in 
which  it  was  embosomed,  slie  looked  up  at  the 
windows  ;  the   blinds   were   down,  and   there 
was  no  evidence  of  life  either  within  or  with- 
out, it  was  so  very  still  ;  presently  a  light  was 
borne  up  the  stair-case  ;  it  passed  along   the 
passage,  staying  at  intervals.     She  shrank  back 
trembling,  as  the  light  fell  upon  the  spot  where 
stood,  and  made  all  around  as  visible  for  an  in- 
stant as  in  broad  day-light  ;    it  reached   and 
entered  a  room  at  the  extremity  of  the  well- 
known  passage  ;  it  was  the  room  in  which  she 
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had  slept  from  her  earliest  childhood ;  a 
shadow  fell  upon  the  blind,  it  was  her 
father's  ;  she  knew  that  he  had  been  think- 
ing of  her  ;  he  had  visited  her  room,  as  he 
did  nightly,  before  he  retired  to  bed.  She  felt 
impelled  to  fall  upon  her  knees,  and  scream 
aloud  a  prayer  of  forgiveness  ;  the  shadow 
repassed — the  light  disappeared  ;  a  dizziness 
seized  her ;  staggering  forward,  she  gained 
with  difficulty,  and  at  the  moment  that 
her  limbs  tottered  and  seemed  incapable  of 
bearing  the  weight  of  her  body,  a  garden 
seat  she  had  passed,  and  fell  back  insen- 
sible. 

The  faithful  dog  was  by  her  side  when 
she  recovered,  looking  up  mournfully  into 
her  face  —  he  wagged  his  tail  as  she 
opened  her  eyes  —  a  moment  ^he  hesitated 
to  assure  himself  that  she  was  able 
to  move,  then  seizing  her  dress  strove 
gently  to  lead  her  in  the  direction  of  the 
house. 
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*'  No,  no,  no,"  she  gasped  forth,  *'  that  is 
no  home  for  me,  —  I  must  leave  it  —  I 
have  left  it  and  for  ever,"  she  stared  wildly- 
round.  "  Back,  sirrah,  back,  I  say,  you  must 
not  go  with  me,"  as  he  still  followed  at  her 
heels. 

The  dog  was  scared  by  the  harsh  tones 
30  foreign  to  his  ears  — he  stood  an  instant 
irresolute,  then  uttering  a  low  whine  drooped 
his  tail  and  retracing  a  few  steps,  seated 
himself  to  watch  the  receding  (figure  of 
his  young  mistress  as  she  hurried  across  the 
garden  toward  the  road. 

Emily  reached  home  she  scarce  knew  how — 
no  trace  of  a  tear  was  visible  upon  her  face 
which  was  deadly  pale — her  eyes  were  of  an 
unnatural  brilliancy  and  frightful  to  look  upon 
— no  complaint  escaped  her  when  asked  if  she 
felt  ill— but  the  unsettled  look  and  disordered 
haste  with  which  she  bade  her  servant  leave 
the  room,  denoted  the  fever  that  was  consura- 
ins  her. 
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The  fatigue  she  had  undergone  was  too 
much  for  her  delicate  condition.  Throwing 
her  aching  limbs  upon  the  bed  she  sank  into  a 
trance-like  sleep — scenes  changed  before  her 
eyes — place  succeeded  place  in  all  the  hurry 
of  delirium — she  was  in  her  father's  house — 
she  was  a  child  again — her  mother's  voice  had 
lulled  her  to  rest  in  her  little  bed  at  home — 
suddenly  a  fearful  light  fell  on  everything 
around — nothing  but  objects  of  dread  and 
horror  presented  themselves — the  room  was  in 
flames — she  rushed  to  the  window — above  was 
a  blood  red  sky,  and  all  around  where  once  the 
garden  stood  was  one  vast  expanse  of  water  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  boiling  and  eddy- 
ing up  on  every  side.  The  house  reeled  to 
and  fro — she  strugi^led  to  gain  the  room  in 
which  her  fiither  and  mother  slept,  but  a 
powerful  hand  withheld  her — slie  vainly 
strove  to  elude  its  grasp  —  she  essayed 
to  utter  a  cry  of  terror — her  tongue  cleaving 
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to  the   roof  of  her  mouth   refused  its   office. 
Again  she  was  released— she  saw  her  mother 
—  she    was     pale,     and     in     a    shroad,     her 
eyes  were   unclosed — she  beckoned  to  her,  but 
between  them  was  an  ub5'ss  of  living  fire — on, 
on,  and  away,  dwindling  at  last  into  a  mere 
speck,  passed  her  mother  beckoning  to  her  the 
while---making  a  desperate  effort   to  elude  the 
hand  that  was  swelling  above  and  encompass- 
ing, hemming  her   in   on  every  side  with  its 
gigantic  fingers  while   her   form   became  less 
and  less— she  rushed  forward  one  step  and  fell 
headlong    into  the   abyss.       Huge   masses   of 
the    burning    building    fell    thick    upon    her, 
scorching   and    blinding    her  as    she    lay    ex- 
hausted, fatigued  and  parched  with  thirst — pre- 
sently there  was  a  gushing  sound  of  running 
water  in  her  ears,  and  the  hope  of  relief  buoyed 
her   up — she  was  toiling  and   walking  on   the 
rolling  waves — onward— onward  they  ])0i\;  her 
with  a  speed    and    force  wiu'ch   nothing  could 
VOL,   I  r.  o 
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resist.  They  were  as  smooth  as  liquid  glass 
revealing  the  treasures  that  lay  ten  thou- 
sand fathoms  deep  beneath  her  feet — so  clear 
the  element  seemed,  so  sweet,  that  she 
stooped  to  slake  her  parching,  maddening 
thirst.  Her  lips  met  the  summit  of  a 
wave,  it  was  composed  of  boiling  oil — the 
scalding  fluid  entered  the  pores  of  her  skin 
and  caused  her  to  scream  aloud — so  loud  and 
shrill  were  her  cries  that  they  rang  far  above 
the  raging  of  the  elements,  and  echoed  and  re- 
echoed till  they  seemed  to  pierce  air,  sky,  and 
ocean. 

The  waves  separated,  she  was  falling,  falling 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  through  a  dark 
space  of  smoky  vapour,  beneath  which  was  a 
spiral  rock,  upon  which  she  knew  she  must  fall 
and  be  dashed  to  atoms  unless  she  could 
alter  her  course  —  in  vain  she  strove  to 
swerve  from  the  headlong  flight  she  was 
pursuing;    suddenly    a   faintness    seized    her, 
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and  she  swelled  until  she  became  too  large 
to  breathe  freely  in  the  space  around  her,  and 
then  by  little  and  little  she  dwindled  and 
became  a  speck,  when  with  a  mocking,  whizzing 
noise  in  her  ears,  all  sense  deserted  her. 
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CHAPTER     VII. 


Saville  set  out  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  lover, 
after  his  uncle's  funeral,  to  return  to  his 
dear  Emily  ;  he  pictured  to  himself  the 
joy  she  would  experience  at  his  return, 
and  what  she  would  feel  when  he  told  her 
she  must  become  his  wedded  wife.  Then 
the  unexpectedness  of  his  arrival,  for  he  had 
not  written  to  her  to  say  when  he  should  be 
with  her  again,  how  pleased  and  surprised  she 
would  be  to  see  him ;  how  happy  he  too  felt, 
at  the  thought  that  he  was  hastening  to  her 
never  to  leave  her  ajjain. 
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It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  he  arrived. 
As  the  servant  opened  the  door  he  hurried 
past  him  through  the  hall,  and  sprang  upstairs 
into  the  drawing-room —Emily  was  not  there. 
She  was  doubtless  in  her  morning-room,  or 
she  had  gone  out — he  passed  into  the  next 
room — that  too  was  empty.  The  drawing  ma- 
terials were  not  on  their  accustomed  table, 
nor  were  any  of  the  other  tokens  of  her  wonted 
occupations  to  be  seen.  The  harp  stood  back 
in  one  corner,  uncovered.  The  vases  which 
had  always  been  supplied  with  fresh  flowers 
were  empty,  or  filled  only  with  withered 
stalks  and  leaves ;  he  glanced  hat^tily  over 
these  silent  tokens  of  the  absence  or  forsret- 
fulness  of  their  owner  —  he  rang  the  bell 
violently — not  observing  that  the  housekeeper 
was  already  in  the  room.  "  Ha  !"  he  said  as 
he  turned  round  and  saw  her,  "  but  what's  the 
matter?  where's  your  mistress?"  The  woman 
did  not  speak,  she  trembled  violently,  hung 
down    her    head,    and    turned    deadly  pale — 
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"  Merciful  God  "  he  said,  "is  she  ill  ?  is  she 
dying,  tell  me  ?  "  he  made  a  motion  to  leave 
the  room.  "  No,  no  Sir,  she  is  not  ill  or 
dying  '*  Tears  were  streaming  down  her  face, 
"  Oh  !  Sir,"  she  continued,  sobbing  bitterly, 
while  Saville  frenzied  with  anxiety  seized 
her  arm  which  he  held  compressed  tightly 
in  his  grasp,  "  Oh !  Sir,  for  mercy's  sake 
compose  yourself,"  —  again  she  hesitated  — 
"  Speak,  woman,  I  say,"  he  gasped,  shaking 
the  terrified  creature.  "  Oh  !  Sir,  my  Mistress 
left  home  last  night,  and  has  not  returned 
we  cannot  hear  any  tidings  of  her."  Saville 
stared  vacantly  an  instant  —  his  face  revealed 
the  sickness  of  heart  which  overcame  him 
—  staggering  backwards  he  sank  into  a 
chair. 

This  then  was  the  return  to  which  he  had 
looked  forward  with  such  joyous  anticipation — 
no  face  to  welcome  him  with  its  smiles — no 
hand  to  clasp  in  his — no  form  to  press  in  close 
embrace  to  his  breast. 
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But  it  was  no  season  for  indulgence  in 
unavailing  regrets  —  he  must  be  up  and 
stirring ;  after  making  further  enquiries  of 
the  servant,  he  proceeded  to  Emily's  bedroom, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  some  token  to  un- 
ravel the  mystery  in  which  her  sudden 
departure  was  involved.  The  room  was  in 
perfect  order  —  an  open  letter,  her  watch, 
and  the  rings  she  usually  wore,  with  the 
exception  of  one  —  that  which  he  had  first 
given  her,  together  with  a  few  other  trinkets 
were  scattered  upon  the  toilet  table.  He 
seized  the  letter  —  it  was  the  one  Woodville 
had  written  in  his  presence  at  Glencurry.  As 
he  glanced  his  eye  over  the  contents,  he 
perceived  that  the  few  lines  it  contained  were 
coldly,  nay,  reproachfully  worded,  parts  were 
blotted  out  as  if  with  tears. 

Saville  turned  from  the  room,  and  was 
descending  the  stairs,  when  he  heard  a  carriage 
drive  to  the  door  ;  in  an  instant  he  was  in 
the  hall  ;  he  had  forgotten  that  Woodville  had 
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come  by  appointment  to  meet  his  daughter  upon 
this  day  ;  he  had  hoped  at  first  seeing  him  that 
he  should  learn  some  tidings  of  Emily.  He 
met  him  in  the  hall  ;  he  had  come  to  fulfil 
his  engagement  ;  he  had  not  heard  of  her  ab- 
sence, and  he  had  come  with  a  lighter  heart, 
for  Emily  had  written  a  note  in  reply  to 
the  letter,  which  Saville  found  in  her  bed- 
room, saying  that  she  should  be  ready  to 
receive  him  at  the  hour  specified. 

Woodville  was  immediately  made  acquainted 
with  all  Saville  knew  relative  to  his  daughter's 
absence.  He  trembled  violently  ;  a  cold  feel- 
ing of  dread  apprehension  crept  over  him  ;  he 
looked  upon  Saville,  to  catch  the  meaning  of 
his  thoughts — to  seek  in  his  countenance 
a  ray  of  hope,  and  a  refutation  of  his  fears, 
for  he  dared  not  suffer  his  thoughts  to  d^'ell 
with  certainty  upon  what  he  feared. 

The  servants  were  summoned  individually, 
and  questioned  respecting  the  disappearance  of 
their  mistress.     The  servants  who  attended  her 
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on  the  day  she  visited  her  father's  house,  de- 
tailed every  particular  ;  from  them  they  could 
gain  little  or  nothing  to  guide  them,  for  Emily 
having  returned  home  the  same  night,  although 
she  appeared  ill  and  irritable,  there  was  not 
sufficient  encrease  of  either  to  excite  any  sur- 
prise in  the  mind  of  her  male  attendants.  From 
her  maid,  however,  they  gathered  that  her 
mistress  had  appeared  unusually  agitated  and 
unlike  herself,  almost  immediately  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  letter  the  following  morning.  In  the 
evening  she  was  more  composed,  and  walked 
out  as  she  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  doing  ;  she 
stayed  late,  but  this  circumstance  excited 
for  some  hours  but  little  uneasiness,  for  she 
had,  on  former  occasions,  remained  even  later. 
At  length  the  housekeeper  fearing  that  her 
mistress  had  been  taken  ill,  sent  out  a  servant 
in  search  of  her  ;  Emily  was  no  where  to  be 
found  ;  she  had  not  returned  since.  This  last  ac- 
count from  the  woman,  who,  from  her  frequent 
attendance  upon  licr  mistress,  had  most  ojipor- 
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tunitics  of  observing  any  deviation  from  her 
accustomed  manners  and  habits,  gave  rise  to 
the  most  alarming  apprehensions ;  she  had,  pro- 
bably, wandered  away  from  home,  worn  out 
with  anxiety  and  harassed  by  suspense,  fearing 
to  meet  her  offended  parent.  There  were,  too, 
grounds  for  sad  suspicion  that  she  had  destroy- 
ed herself. 

Several  days  passed  and  no  tidings  could  be 
obtained  ;  every  brook — each  field — each  copse 
and  dingle,  as  also  every  house — every  shed  or 
hovel  into  which  it  was  possible  she  could  have 
fallen  or  in  which  she  could  have  secreted  herself, 
was  searched,  but  in  vain.  The  messengers 
despatched  in  different  directions  came  back  to 
report  their  unsuccessful  efforts.  Woodville's 
journey,  also,  to  his  own  home,  hadproved  un- 
availing ;  he  had  hastened  thither,  hoping  that 
as  she  had,  without  doubt,  been  there  on  the 
day  she  left  her  carriage  at  the  entrance  of 
the  village,  she  might  possibly  have  revisited 
it  again  ;  but  no,  she  had  not  been  seen  in 
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that  neighbourhood  by  any  person.  He  had, 
it  is  true,  gained  a  clue,  but  one  which  only 
tended  the  more  to  bewilder  and  alarm 
them. 

The  Newfoundland  dog  was  missing  ;  the 
servants  when  questioned  as  to  the  time  at 
which  they  had  last  seen  him,  were  unable 
to  give  satisfactory  replies,  for  they  were  for 
the  first  time  aware  of  his  absence. 

The  circumstance  of  his  absence  in  their 
minds  too  at  first  gave  rise  to  little  surprise, 
for  he  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  spending 
a  day  or  even  two  or  three,  at  the  house  of  a 
neighbour,  who  had  purchased  a  horse  out 
of  Mr.  AVoodville's  stable  to  which  the  dog 
was  strongly  attached,  but  on  sending  to 
enquire  for  him  at  this  place,  he  was 
not  to  be  found  — -  he  had  not  been  seen 
for  more  than  a  week.  It  was  therefore 
likely  that  Emily  had  visited  her  father's 
house  a  second  time  unpcrccived  by  all  hut 
the    doLT,     and    tljat     havincr  recognised     and 
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followed  his  mistress  he  w&s  bearing  her  com- 
pany or  watching  over  her  dead  body. 

From  this  account  of  Mr.  AVoodville's, 
Saville  gathered  hope  that  they  had  at 
length  met  with  a  clue  to  her  discovery. 
The  dog  always  wore  a  collar,  upon  which 
Mr.  Woodville's  name  was  engraved  ;  but 
there  was  no  address  ;  the  latter  was  of 
trifling  moment. 

Hand-bills  were  forthwith  printed  and 
circulated,  describing  the  dog  and  oflfer- 
ing  a  reward  for  his  recovery — these  efforts 
were  crowned  with  success. 

Woodville  and  Saville  were  sitting  silently 
ruminating  and  endeavouring  to  hit  upon  some 
fresh  expedient  to  trace  Emily,  when  a  servant 
announced  that  the  dog  had  been  found  by  a 
man  who  was  now  in  the  house.  Both 
started  to  their  feet  at  this  intelligence. 

The  man  was  brought  in — he  described  the 
dog — there  could  he  no  doubt  of  his  identity 
— but  if  the  man's  description  of  the  dog  had 
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failed  to  convince  them,  what  followed  could 
leave  no  doubt  upon  their  minds. 

The  man  said,  so  soon  as  he  had  found 
the  donr,  he  had  endeavoured  to  brincr  the 
animal  with  him  in  order  to  claim  the  reward, 
but  all  his  attempts  were  fruitless — entreaties, 
threats,  and  force  were  alike  tried  in  vain,  he 
persisted  in  a  resolution  to  remain  by  the  side  of 
a  young  woman  by  whom  he  was  accompanied, 
and  who  had  been  taken  up  speechless  on 
the  London  road,  by  a  waggoner  who  had  left 
her  in  the  nearest  cottage  by  the  road  side. 

"  And  that's  my  mother's  house,"  said  the 
man  on  being  questioned  more  closely.  "And 
I  believe,"  he  added,  '*  the  lady  is  a  real  lady, 
for  mother  says  as  how  her  clothes  be  very 
fine  and  white — she  was  very  ill  indeed,"  he 
said  in  conclusion,  "  and  somewhat  had  hap- 
pened like,  but  mother  would  not  say  what  it 
was." 

The  luat  one  then  was  found,  there  could  be 
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no  doubt  of  her  identity.  The  faithful  dog  by 
which  she  had  been  accompanied,  had  turned 
again  from  his  kennel  after  Emily's  figure  had 
disappeared,  on  the  night  of  her  visit  to  her 
father's  house,  and  then  followed  at  a  distance 
in  her  track — he  pursued  the  carriage,  and 
kept  untiring  on  in  his  course  until  the  gate 
at  the  entrance  to  Saville's  grounds  caused  the 
carriage  to  stop.  Fearing  lest  the  discovery 
of  his  pursuit  of  his  mistress  should  lead  to 
his  reproval  and  dismissal  to  his  old  home, 
which  in  the  absence  of  Emily  had  become 
valueless,  he  first  assured  himself  that  she 
had  entered  the  house — that  the  door  was 
closed  and  fastened,  that  the  carriage  had  been 
put  away  for  the  night,  and  then  slept  within 
the  shrubbery  near  the  gate  and  lay  down 
to  rest. 

When  morning  dawned  he  skulked  further 
into  the  gloom  of  the  trees,  and  there  in  security 
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against  detection,  kept  watch  for   Lis   young 
mistress. 

The  evening  was  very  far  advanced  ere  he 
heard  the  door  open.  The  well  known  foot- 
steps hurrying  across  the  lawn,  and  along  the 
gravel  road  next  caught  his  ear  —he  kept  her 
receding  figure  in  view — she  had  scarcely 
turned  out  of  the  gate  into  the  main  road  ere 
he  started  up  in  pursuit,  but  she  had  gained  a 
considerable  distance,  and  the  twilight  was  fast 
deepening  into  the  darkness  of  night  before  he 
ventured  to  bound  forward  and  caress  the  hand 
of  Emily. 

She  started  at  eight  of  him  and  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  make  him  desist  from 
following  her,  but  her  remonstrances  were 
unavailing — he  still  kept  on,  and  when  at  last 
Emily  fell  down  exhausted  by  the  road  side, 
he  kept  watch  over  her  prostrate  form. 

She  had  not  been  long  in  this  situation  when 
the  rumbling  of  distant  wheels  was  heard,  and 
as  the  jingling  of  bells  upon   the   horses  was 
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was  carried  forward  on  the  wind,  the  outline 
of  a  waggon  approaching  loomed  darkly  in  the 
distance. 

The  dog  bounding  from  his  watching  posture 
and  gaining  the  waggoner's  side,  attracted 
the  man's  notice  and  attention  by  his  gestures 
of  anxiety  and  impatience,  for  as  he  neared 
the  spot  where  Emily  was  lying,  the  dog 
almost  dragged  the  man  forward.  When 
they  reached  the  place  she  was  still  in- 
sensible. 

Raising  her  carefully  in  his  arms,  the  man 
lifted  her  into  the  waggon.  Sirrah  jumped  in 
after  her  and  again  kept  watch.  At  the  nearest 
cottage  the  waggoner  knocked  for  admit- 
tance, and  easily  succceeded  in  inducing  the 
woman,  who  came  to  the  window,  to  admit 
the  invalid  to  the  scanty  accommodation  which 
her  house  afforded. 

So  soon  as  the  carriage  was  iu  readiness, 
Mr.  Woodville  and  Savillc,  with  the  country- 
man as  their  guide,  set  out. 
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They  were  some  lime  reaching  the  house. 
It  was  within  a  few  miles  only  of  the  house 
where  Saville  had  so  lately  been  staying  after 
the  decease  of  his  uncle.  She  had  doubtless 
set  out  with  the  intention  of  seeking 
him ;  but  the  rashness  of  such  an  undertaking 
told,  too  sadly  and  truly,  the  state  of  her 
mind.  As  they  approached  the  house  which 
their  guide  pointed  out  to  them,  a  crowd 
was  collected  round  the  door  and  about  the 
roadside.  They  asked  themselves,  what  could 
be  the  meaning  of  this  —  low  whisperings 
passed  from  one  to  another  of  the  bystanders, 
as  Saville  and  Woodville  reached  the  house, 
and  proceeded  to  enter  the  room,  in  which 
Emily  lay  —  she  had  given  birth  to  a  child. 
Saville  entered  first.  The  window  curtains 
were  drawn  as  closely  together  as  their  scan- 
tiness would  admit,  to  obstruct  the  light, 
by  the  fuint  glimmering  which  broke  through 
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he  was  enabled  to  discern  a  low  bedstead, 
upon  which  his  heart,  rather  than  his  sight, 
told  him  lay  his  beloved  Emily  —  he  drew 
near,  and  softly  bent  over   her  sleeping  form 

—  pressed  his  lips  to  her  forehead,  the  icy- 
coldness  of  which  made  him  start  —  was 
she  dead — he  gazed  intently,  and  holding  his 
breath,  listened  —  assured  that  life  was  not 
extinct,  he  retired  lest  her  rest  should  be 
disturbed — but  where  was  her  child,  his  child? 
he  looked  around  the  room.  In  the  obscurity 
of  one  corner  he  perceived  what  seemed 
a  linen  bundle  upon  two  chairs  placed 
together. 

It  was  the  child,  he  raised  a  handkerchief 
that  covered  its  face  —  how  his  heart 
beat  as  its  sleeping  features,  death-like 
and     placid     as     a     statue,   were     revealed 

—  he  knelt  to  kiss  its  sweet  face  — 
it   was   cold    as   ice— he    again    listened — he 
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watched — no  breath  proceeded  from  its  nostrils 
—  it  was  indeed  dead  —  he  gazed  fondly  as 
the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks  upon  the 
rigid  placidity  of  its  tiny  form— then  turned 
to  watch  its  sleeping  mother  for  whom  he 
felt  no  sacrifice  of  his  could  atone  for  all  the 
anguish  he  had  cost  her,  his  eyes  became 
rivetted  as  if  with  horror  ;  he  felt  impelled  to 
shout  aloud.  The  blood  mounted  to  his  face, 
and  rushing  back  to  his  heart  left  him  pale  as 
death.  Cold  drops  stood  upon  his  forehead— 
his  whole  frame  shook  and  became  as  powerless 
as  the  infant  by  his  side.  Could  it  be,  or  was 
it  some  hideous  framing  of  a  disordered 
bi'ain. 

It  was  but  too  real !  for,  oh  God  !  around 
its  slender  neck  a  dark  purple  stain  marred  the 
otherwise  perfect  whiteness  of  the  skin. 
Emily  Woodvillc  was  the  supposed  destroyer  of 
her  child.  ^V'e  pass  over  much  that  ensued. 
The   facts  had  already    been  divulged  ere 
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Saville  and  Woodville  arrived.  The  officers 
of  justice  were  speedilly  in  the  house. 

An  inquest  was  held  upon  the  body  of  the 
infant,  and  after  a  lengthened  investigation  a 
verdict  of  murder  against  the  mother  was  re- 
turned. So  soon  as  Emily  had  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  be  removed,  she  was  taken  before  a 
magistrate — her  committal  was  made  out — 
and  she  was  removed  to  the  county  gaol  to 
abide  her  trial  at  the  ensuing  assizes. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  sensation  this 
catastrophe  occasioned  ;  the  rank  of  the 
parties  concerned  tended  to  interest  many, 
while  the  extreme  youth,  beauty  and  amia- 
bility of  the  prisoner  filled  all  hearts  with 
commisseration  and  anxiety  for  the  probable 
issue  of  the  trial. 
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CHAPTER     Vlll. 


We  must  turn  to  anotlier   scene,  and  different 
actors. 

On  the  confines  of  a  large  waste  piece  of 
land  resided  a  man  of  the  name  of  Harris — he 
was  a  man  of  irregular  habits  and  desperate 
character.  Report  spoke  loudly  of  his  mis- 
deeds, and  80  during  were  many  ot"  the  acts 
imputed  to  him  that  none  considered  their 
property  nor  even  their  lives  safe,  after 
having  whether  intentionally  or  otherwise  given 
him  ofTcDce.      Tlic  neijrhbourhood  of  his  hut 
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was  avoided  at  nightfal,  or  if  visited,  those 
who  did  so  \Yent  with  others  prepared 
to  oppose  force  to  force.  He  was  the 
terror,  in  fact,  of  the  whole  surrounding  coun- 
tiy,  and  shunned  by  every  one  save  by  those 
who  were  his  accomplices,  and  even  these  were 
few.  The  ferocity  and  uncertainty  of  his  tem- 
perament, his  total  recklessness  of  detection 
when  not  working  single  handed,  and  his  in- 
variable practice  when  detected  in  the  commis- 
sion of  crimes  in  company  with  others,  of 
turning  evidence  against  them,  giving  rise  to 
distrust  and  dislike. 

There  was  one  being,  however,  who,  spite  of 
the  ill  treatment  she  received  at  his  hands, 
loved  him  on  through  all.  She  was  scarce 
eighteen  years  of  age — her  disposition  was 
naturally  gentle  and  good,  and  but  for 
the  wretch  who,  under  the  promise  of 
making  her  his  wife,  induced  her  to  leave 
home     and     follow     him,     she     would     have 
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been   as  amiable  and  gentle  as  the  best  of  her 
sex. 

We  need  scarcely  add  that  the  promise  he 
made,  in  order  to  bring  about  her  ruin,  was 
never  fulfilled  ;  but  even  this  was  trifling  in 
comparison  with  his  after  conduct  towards  her. 
The  worm  will  turn  when  trampled  underfoot. 
At  first  she  had  repaid  his  brutal  violence, 
which  sometimes  even  endangered  her  very  ex- 
istence, and  wliich  was  resorted  to  on  the 
slightest,  or  indeed  without  any  provocation, 
with  submissive  and  patient  endurance,  but  at 
length  worn  out  by  the  constant  repetition  of 
such  conduct,  she  resented  it  with  spirit  on 
one  occasion,  and  from  that  day,  so  far  as  his 
treatment  of  her  was  concerned,  he  became 
amended  ;  but  this  only  plunged  her  deeper 
into  wickedness. 

The  kindness  of  the  man  she  loved— 
the  almost  aft'cction  with  which  he  treated  her, 
now  made  the  poor  girl  more  than  ever  sub- 
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missive  to  his  will  and  solicitous  of  conciliating 
him  to  the  utmost  of  her  ability.  For  some 
months  she  enjoyed  what  seemed  happiness  to 
her,  contrasted  with  the  past ;  but  a  storm  was 
gathering  more  terrible  than  any  that  had 
gone  before. 

Harris  had  ever  evinced  the  strongest 
antipathy  to  children,  and  more  than  once,  when 
the  probability  of  his  companion  giving  birth 
to  a  child  was  spoken  of,  he  had  told  her  that 
such  an  event  would  be  most  hateful  to  him, 
and  that  it  would  probably  end  in  desertion  on 
his  part. 

In  vain  the  poor  girl  combatted  the  indulg- 
ence of  such  feelings  and  endeavoured 
to  persuade  Harris  that  a  child  would  add 
to  his  happiness  as  well  as  hers,  without  im- 
poverishing them  or  diminishing  their  com- 
forts ;  all  her  efforts  proved  fruitless,  only 
provoking  his  anger,  and  she  awaited  with  a 
feeling  of  dread  the  time  when  she  must  tell 
him  that  she    was  pregnant,  and   how   much 
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more  she  dreaded  the  time  when  she  should 
give  birth  to  a  child — but  the  hour  did  arrive. 

At  first  Harris  was  unpersuaded  ;  but  when 
convinced  of  the  certainty  of  her  approaching 
confinement,  his  former  manner  and  behaviour 
were  resumed,  and  he  vi.^Ited  her,  (at  a  time, 
too,  when  she  was  in  most  need  of  comfort 
and  attention)  with  the  same  violence  as  before, 
and  this  continued  throughout  the  whole  of 
her  weary  travail.  The  presence  of  her  mo- 
ther even,  who,  bad  as  she  was,  did  not  lack 
natural  affection  for  her  child,  and  who  would 
have  tended  her,  and  assisted  her  wants,  was 
peremptorily  denied  h?r.  It  was  night,  when 
her  hour  of  trial  arrived  ;  her  liuiband  was 
absent  upon  some  marauding  expedition,  she 
knew  not  where  ;  he  left  her  without  one 
word  to  .say  whi^n  he  should  return  ;  she 
fell  sick,  took  to  her  bed,  nnd  gave  birth  to 
a  child.  The  man  had  been  more  unkind 
latterly,  (-ven,  than  Jbrmerly,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible,    and      ','."'  >m"!:"-      ^.'nif-     flw,n..l.     n.  f 

VOL.    11 
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estranged,  was  less  attached  than  when  she  first 
loved  him  ;  but  as  she  heard  her  child's  first  cry, 
and  the  unconscious  little  one  nestled  by  her 
side,  she  wished  (for  she  had  never  learnt  to 
pray)  that  its  father's  heart  might  soften  at  the 
sight,  and  love  her  better,  as  she  felt  she  did  him 
for  his  child's  sake,  and  for  what  she  had  endur- 
ed ;  hour  after  hour,  she  lay  anxiouely  listening 
to  every  breath  and  motion  without  the  hut ;  at 
last  a  footstep  approached,  the  door  burst  open, 
and  Harris,  followed  by  his  dog,  rushed  in ;  he 
looked  haggard ;    his  dress  was  dieordered  and 
stained  with  blood,  that  was  still  trickling  from 
a  scar  in  his  face.     A  glance  told  her   that  he 
had  been  unsuccessful,  had  been  pursued,  and 
had   not   yet  recovered   the   effects  of  strong 
drink.     She  shuddered,  for  she  knew  too  well 
what  she  had  to  expect.    He  called  her  by  name  ; 
she  strove  to  raise  herself  in  bed,  as  she  an- 
swered feebly  to  his  call  •,  he  approached  the  bed 
reeling  as  he  walked.     She  instinctively  drew 
her  babe  closer,  and  co\vered  beneath  the  scanty 
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bed  covering,  for  already  she  could  imagine 
the  hand  uplifted  to  strike  her  where  she 
lay.  Seizing  the  clothes,  he  threw  them  to 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  the  babe  was  exposed 
to  view. 

A  moment  he  hesitated,  lookin£i  from 
mother  to  child,  with  a  drunken  and  fero- 
cious scowl,  then  dashing  his  arm  forward,  he 
attempted  to  snatch  the  babe  from  its  mother  ; 
once  he  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  ;  a  second 
time,  and  more  resolutely,  he  essayed  ;  a  brief 
struggle  ensued  ;  he  placed  his  hand  upon  the 
poor  mother's  mouth  to  quiet  her  harrowing 
screams  for  mercy  ;  her  strength,  enfeebled  too 
by  sickness,  was  no  match  for  hi:^.  The  child  was 
in  his  frenzied  grasp  ;  coinj)ressing  his  sinewy 
fingers  around  its  neck,  he  held  it  mi  instant, 
then  relaxing  his  l.old,  lie  threw  tlic  lifeless 
body  upon  the  bed. 

Harris   was  standing  to  watch   the  effect  of 
his    violence,    and    his  countcn:.wCC    betrayed 
some  traces  of  comi)uuction.  fur  even   his  liar- 
II  ;i 
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dened  and  savage  nature  could  not  view  un- 
moved the  picture  before  him,  or  listen  without 
pity  to  the  wailings  of  the  only  being  on  earth 
he  had  ever  loved,  as  she  hung  over  the  dead 
infant — the  anxiously  looked  for  reward  for  all 
she  had  suffered  and  endured,  and  which  she 
fondly  believed  would  be  kind  to  her,  if  he 
were  not,  and  comfort  her  lonely  heart — the 
prop  that  she  had  raised  in  fancy,  through  the 
vista  of  years,  for  her  declining  strength  was 
destroyed. 

Suddenly    steps    were    heard    without    the 
house. 

The   dog   that   was  before  the  fire  licking 

his  wet  skin,  started  to  his  feet,  and  moved 

growling  to  the  door — Harris  too  started  — 

"back  "  he  said  to  the  dog  in  an  under  tone 

— seizing  at  the  same  time  a  can  of  water,  he 

dashed  the  contents  upon  the  remains  of  the  fire, 

and  the  house  was  in   total  darkness  ;    feeling 

about  for  the  iiat  which  had  fallen  in  the  late 

struggle,  and  taking  it  up  with  the  thick  stick  he 
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before  held  in  his  hand,  he  stole  on  tiptoe  to  the 
window  and  applied  his  eye  to  a  crevice  in 
the  rude  shutter. 

The  moaning  of  the  poor  woman,  who  was 
ust  struggling  back  into  consciousness,  caused 
him  to  turn  round,  he  crept  back  to  the  bed 
^'  Hush  !"  he  whispered. 

"  Oh,  my  babe,  my  poor  babe !" — sobbed 
the  poor  creature,  noc  heeding  Harris's  caution. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  blast  you,  or  I'll  silence 
it  for  ever !" — growled  the  wretch  as  he  seized 
her  by  the  throat. 

There  was  a  blow  struck,  and  the  words 
''  Oh  in  mercy  spare  me  !"  were  uttered,  just  as 
the  door  gave  way  with  a  sudden  crash  and 
three  men  rushed  in,  the  foremost  bearing 
a  lantern  in  his  hand. 

Harris  sprung  to  his  feet  and  stood  erect, 
casting  a  look  of  defiance   upon  his  pursuers. 

The  dog  too  was  up  and  ready,  his  lips 
twitching  convulsively,  and  his  whole  frame 
agitated      with      violent     passion  —  lie     only 
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watched  his  master's  eye  to  catch  its  meaning 
and  to  learn  his  part.  The  sign  was  given  — 
raalcing  a  spring  at  the  foremost  of  the  party 
who  bore  the  light,  and  seizing  him  by  the 
throat  he  brought  him  gasping  to  the  floor. 

The  light  was  extinguished  —  still  Harris 
could  discern  the  figures  of  his  antagonists 
as  they  stood  between  the  doorway  and  him- 
self, though  he  was  invisible  to  them.  Stoop- 
ing down  and  grasping  his  cudgel  with  both 
hands,  he  dealt  a  sweeping  blow  at  the 
two  men,  who  were  hastening  forward  to 
extricate  their  fallen  companion. 

The  suddenness  and  force  of  the  attack 
caused  them  to  stagger  and  fall.  Springing 
over  their  prostrate  bodies,  Harris  reached 
the  open  air  —  placing  his  fingers  in  his 
mouth,  and  giving  one  loud  and  shrill  whistle, 
fled  across  the  country  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

The  dog  having  loosed  his  hold  so  soon  as 
he  heard  his  master's  summons;  the  other 
two    men    havinfr    recovered    the    effects    of 
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Harris's  blow,  they  all  followed  quickly  in 
pursuit,  without  reraaiuing  to  search  the 
house,  which  they  imagined  was  empty. 

Upwards  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  the 
above-related  affray,  when  the  figure  of  a 
woman  might  have  been  seen  hastening  with  a 
skulking  sait  towards  the  hut  of  Harris.  Gain- 
ing  the  entrance,  she  stood  an  instant  to  look 
round  in  every  direction. 

"  Hey  day "  she  said,  "  put  out  all  the 
glims  have  ye  boy  ?  —  how's  this,"  she  added 
as  her  foot  slipped  up  in  the  pool  of  blood 
that  had  been  spilt  in  the  affray.  "  Bill," 
she  whispered,  as  groping  across  the  dark 
room  she  gained  the  door  of  a  farther 
one,  which  was  always  occupied  as  a 
sleeping-room — ''  Bill  I  say,  Deil  take  you 
why  do'nt  answer  boy."  "  Nell,  ray  gall," 
she  added  in  the  same  breath  feeling  her  way 
to  the  bedside  ''  Nelly  where  be  gane  ;  "  she 
stretched    out    her    hand — but    started    back 
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with  a  shudder  of  horror,  as  it  came  in  contact 
with  the  face  of  the  child  grown  cold  in 
death — a  low  moan  proceeded  from  the  bed. 

The  woman  summoned  courage,  and  again 
stretched  out   her  hand — 

"  Nelly,"  she  said,  as  this  time  her  hand 
rested  upon  the  form  she  sought. 

''  Mother,"  replied  the  feeble  voice  of  the 
unfortunate  companion  of  Harris  ;  "  mother, 
is  that  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  child,  but  what  ails  thee  my  darlint," 
responded  the  other  ;  but  as  she  could  gain  no 
farther  reply  to  her  questions  ;  groping  her 
way  back  to  the  room  through  which  she  had 
entered,  she  succeeded  in  striking  a  light,  and 
then  returned  to  her  daughter. 

The  consequences  of  the  scene  already 
described  were  displayed.  The  mother  in  vain 
sought  explanation  of  her  daughter  ;  the  latter, 
after  the  first  words  of  recognition,  never 
opened  her  lips  ;  but  sank  into  deep  insen- 
sibility. 
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That  night  the  mother  hurriedly  sought  her 
home,  carrying  a  bundle  in  her  arms  and  was 
again  after  a  short  interval  hurrying  back  to  her 
daughter's  with  another ;  the  latter  never  knew 
what  either  contained,  for  the  insensibility 
into  which  Harris's  act  had  plunged  her  was 
the  prelude  to  a  long  and  dangerous  illness, 
throughout  which  she  was  deprived  of  her 
senses,  and  when  at  length  her  eyes  unclosed, 
and  partial  recovery  seemed  at  hand,  the 
former  were  no  longer  lighted  up  with  the 
beam  of  reason.  She  was  a  confirmed,  but 
harmless  idiot  ;  at  the  expiration  of  some 
months  from  the  birth  of  her  child,  death 
put  a  period  to  her  life,  and  her  mis- 
fortunes. 

Harris  was  taken  into  custody  the  same 
night  he  murdered  his  child  ;  but  not  without 
a  desperate  resistance,  in  which  he  severely 
wounded  one  of  the  officers  ;  he  was  con- 
victed of  a  felony,  committed  under  ag- 
II    .3 
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gravated  circumstances,  was  tried,  condemned, 
and  left  England  a  transport  for  life,  without 
again  seeing  his  poor,  broken-hearted  and  idiot 
Nelly,  and  without  the  circumstances  before 
related  having  met  with  discovery. 
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CHAPTER   IX 


During  the  time  of  her  confinement,  pre- 
ceding the  trial,  Emily  was  visited  daily 
by  Saville  and  her  father,  the  regu- 
lations of  the  prison  having  been  relaxed 
in  some  measure  to  admit  of  such  fre- 
quent intercourse.  Mr.  Woodville  was  too 
much  stricken  to  be  of  any  service  in  plan- 
ning schemes  for   his  daughter's  defence  ;  but 
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Saville  set  to  work  with  untiring  energy  ; 
every  minute  of  time,  save  that  devoted 
to  visiting  Emily  and  tending  her  wants, 
was  spent  in  eiFort  after  ciffort,  to  secure 
her  acquittal.  He  knew  her  too  well  to 
suppose  for  an  instant  that,  if  not  under  the 
influence  of  delirium  or  insanity,  she  was 
capable  of  laying  violent  hands  upon  her 
child,  and  he  trusted  that  upon  this  plea 
she  must  be  acquitted  ;  he  himself  gathered 
the  evidence,  and  retained  the  most  eminent 
Counsel  for  her  defence  ;  he  was  struggling 
for  a  cause  in  which  his  own  life  and  hap- 
piness were  involved,  no  less  than  that  of 
the  unfortunate  prisoner  ;  he  gathered  hope 
from  the  evidence  of  the  two  medical  men,  for 
they  were  at  variance,  one  asserted  that  the 
child  was  not  born  alive,  while  the  other, 
after  testing  the  lungs,  declared  his  conviction 
to  the  contrary  ;  but  every  consolation  was 
damped,  and  much  of  the   sanguine    hope  he 
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had  at  first  entertained  of  an  acquittal  disap- 
peared, by  the  avowal  of  Emily  that  she 
had  strangled  her  child  ;  but  this  her  own 
self-condemning  evidence  even,  could  not  be 
depended  on,  for  her  senses  wandered  at  times, 
and  her  mind  was  always  more  or  less  un- 
settled. It  was'  dreadful  to  look  upon  her 
when  consciousness  returned  ;  at  others,  she 
looked  like  herself.  The  while  her  memory 
proved  treacherous  and  fancy  cheated  her  of 
the  dread  reality,  she  would  sit  with  her  arms 
laid  tenderly  across  her  bosom,  her  head  in- 
clined forward,  as  if  she  were  watching  over 
some  cherished  object — 

''  It's  a  sound,  sound  sleep,"  she  would 
whisper,  "  hush,  but  she  will  sleep  all  the 
sounder,  that  I  am  singing,"  and  she  sang, 
soft  and  low,  some  gentle  lullaby  ;  poor 
girl,  she  was  watciiing  her  child,  and  ex- 
perienced a  mother's  joy,  as  in  fancy  she 
hushed   her    babe     to  rest   upon    the    breast. 
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and  again  she  would  sing,  wringing  her  hands, 
and  moaning  as  she  sang — 


"  111  make  for  my  baby,  a  grassy  green   pillow 
And  our  bed  shall  the  narrow  grave  be, 
The  rank  grass  will  spring, 
And  the  cold  worm  will  cling, 
Round  my  sweet  little  baby  and  me.'' 


It  was  terrible  to  hear  her  sing ;  ever,  when 
she  stopped,  looking  up  with  her  calm,  idiot 
smile ;  during  these  intervals,  Saville  sat  by  her 
side,  breathlessly  watching  the  sorrowful  pic- 
ture before  him,  till  the  tears  would  gush  afresh 
from  her  eyes,  memory  and  consciousness  re- 
turning together,  and  she  would  sink  to  sleep. 
As  he  sustained  her  head  upon  his  chest,  now 
casting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  then  on  the 
pale  cheek  pillowed  on  his  overflowing  heart, 
he  felt   something  of  that  rapture — that  true 
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joy  which  those  reap  "who  watch  over  what 
they  love  while  sleeping" — 


"  For  there  it  lies  so  tranquil,  so  beloved, 
AH  that  it  hath  of  hfe  with  us  liring, 

So  gentle,  stirless,  helpless,  and  unmoved, 
And  all  unconscious  of  the  joy  'tis  giving, 

All  it  hath  felt,  inflicted,  passed  and  proved, 
Hu-shed  into  depths  beyond  the  watchers  diving  ; 

There  lies  the  thing  we  love,  with  all  its  errors. 
And  all  its  charms,  like  death  without  its  terrors." 


Saville  had  taken  lodgings  in  the  town 
where  Emily  was  detained  a  prisoner.  To  avoid 
the  publicity  which  his  real  name  would 
give  to  his  movements,  he  assumed  another 
and  was  accompanied  by  one  faithful  servant. 
He  gained,  as  has  been  said,  frequent  accesa 
to  the  prisoner  through  the  kind  interference 
of  the  sheriff  with  whom  he  was  intimately 
acquainted,  and  to  whom  he  confided  the  cir- 
cuniBtances  under  which  he  acted. 
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As  the  time  for  the  trial  drew  near,  the 
excitement  and  anxiety  under  which  he 
laboured  continually,  knew  scarce  any  bounds. 
The  speculations  loudly  indulged  in  by  all  as 
to  the  probable  results  of  the  approaching 
trial  often  reached  his  ears,  and  the  numer- 
ous paragraphs  which  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers goaded  him  almost  to  madness. 
Wherever  he  went  he  fancied  he  saw  men 
whisper  and  point  and  turn  their  eyes  upon 
him  —  his  nights  were  restless,  his  feverish 
and  fitful  slumbers  were  visited  by  dreadful 
dreams  which  the  light  of  day  was  insufficient 
to  dispel,  and  his  utmost  endeavours  proved 
ineffectual  to  allay  the  apprehension  under  which 
Jie  laboured  from  their  effects  —  large  dusky  forms 
trouched  in  the  corners  of  the  rooms  and  bent 
over  his  bed  at  night  tempting  him  to  mad- 
ness— he  knew  that  madness  was  mixed  up 
with  his  very  blood — he  had  heard  that  his 
father  died  a  raving  maniac — they  had  tried 
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to  keep  it  from  him  but  be  had  found  it  out 
long  ago,  and  as  the  horrors  of  the  dread 
pestilence  hovered  above  him,  he  started  from 
his  bed  and  falling  upon  his  knees  prayed  to 
be  spared  from  the  curse  of  his  race. 

At  length  the  day  arrived — the  court  was 
crowded — every  corner  was  occupied  long 
before  the  arrival  of  the  hour  at  which  the 
prisoner  was  to  be  brought  up. 

After  a  number  of  prisoners  charged  with 
minor  offences  had  been  disposed  of  the  pri- 
soner was  brought  up  and  placed  in  the  dock  ; 
as  she  entered,  there  was  a  moment  of  painful, 
breathless  silence  as  she  made  a  slight  inclina- 
tion to  the  court,  and  a  murmur  of  commisera- 
tion passed  through  the  spectators). 

She  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  a  veil 
was  drawn  closely  over  her  face,  so  as  to 
hide  the  workings  of  her  features,  but  the 
tumultuous  heavinga  of  her  bosom  told 
how    scjisilily    ehc    felt    the    degradation    of 
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her  situation.  Her  tottering  litnbs  were  scarcely 
able  to  support  the  weight  of  her  slender 
frame,  and  as  the  attendants  supported  her  to 
a  seat,  she  sank  back  exhausted  and  gasping 
for  breath.  An  instant  only — and  then  droop- 
ing her  head  upon  her  chest  she  became  lost 
to  all  around. 

In  removing  her  bonnet,  the  long  luxu- 
riant hair  was  loosened  and  fell  over  her 
neck  and  shoulders  and  face  which  were  as  pale 
and  motionless  as  marble — a  death-like  silence 
pervaded  the  court — each  individual  composing 
the  vast  assembly  appai'ently  suppressing  their 
own  respiration  in  order  to  catch  those  of  the 
prisoner  as  she  struggled  back  into  conscious- 
ness— faintly  at  first  she  breathed  and  then  her 
bosom  heaved  as  if  the  heart  were  bursting  its 
bounds,  those  who  gazed  intent  and  pity- 
ing upon  her,  knew  that  she  yet  lived,  and  to 
the  pain  they  had  before  experienced 
was    added    a   feeling     akin   to     regret,   that 
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her  life  had  not  ended  in  that  trance  which  to 
many  had  seemed  like  death. 

After  a  short  interval  of  time,  during  which 
the  composure  of  the  prisoner  was  in  some 
measure  restored,  the  trial  commenced.  She 
Avas  arraigned  as  Emily  "Woodville — the  indict- 
ment having  been  read — she  pleaded  "  not 
guilty"  in  a  feeble  voice. 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  w  as  opened 
(after  a  speech  occupying  above  an  hour).  The 
witnesses  were  then  called- -the  most  impor- 
tant evidence  was  that  given  by  tiie  woman 
into  whose  house  the  prisoner  was  received, 
and  also  the  evidence  of  a  child,  a  daughter  of 
twelve  years  of  age.  They  both  deposed  to 
having  been  roused  from  their  sleep  on  the 
night  in  question  by  the  cry  of  an  infant. 
The  mother  went  down  stairs  and  entered  the 
prisoner's  room.  She  then  described  the  situa- 
tion in  which  she  found  the  prisoner.  She  had 
given  birth  to  a  child. 
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"  The  child,"  she  said,  *'  I  soon  perceived 
was  quite  dead,  although  the  body  was  warm  ; 
it  was  lying  in  the  bed  by  its  mother  ;  at 
first  I  supposed  them  to  be  both  sleeping.  I 
dressed  myself  and  went  for  a  doctor — 
I  did  not  then  suspect  that  the  child 
had  met  its  death  by  unfair  means  ;  when  the 
doctor  came  he  discovered  a  mark  upon  its 
neck  —  he  exclaimed  '  how  is  this,  these  are 
marks  of  violence  !'  he  then  handed  the  corpse 
to  me  and  said,  pointing  to  the  mark  upon  the 
neck,  '  this  is  the  cause  of  death — the  child 
has  been  strangled.'  He  then  added,  '  oh 
God  !  this  is  a  shocking  thing.'  He  then  turned 
to  the  bed  where  the  prisoner  was  lying  and 
said  that  he  must  do  his  duty  by  her  come 
what  might  against  her — he  administered  pro- 
per remedies  and  restoratives  and  then  left  the 
house,  saying  that  he  must  report  what  he  had 
seen  in  the  proper  quarter,  and  that  he  should 
expect  me  to  tell  all  that  1  knew  about  the  matter 
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and  about  the  prisoner;  he  returned  in  an 
hour  or  less  and  brought  with  liim  two  other 
gentlemen.  I  am  certain  I  heard  the  cry  of 
an  infant.  I  said  to  my  daughter  '  there, 
what's  that,'  the  cry  was  repeated  more  than 
once  or  else  I  would  not  swear  to  having 
heard  it — I  believe  that  the  baby  was  born 
alive." 

The  evidence  of  the  medical  men  was  then 
called  for  and  given.  Mr.  Massey,  Surgeon, 
deposed  that  he  was  called  in  by  the  last  wit- 
ness and  proceeded  forthwith  to  examine  the 
body  of  the  child  which  was  quite  dead — the 
body  was  warm — he  believed  that  the  child 
was  born  alive — he  believed  this  on  account  of 
the  test  he  had  applied  to  the  lungs.  The  aj)- 
pearances  were  natural  and  healthy — the  cause 
of  death  he  declared  to  be  pressure  upon  the 
jugular  vein  and  glands  of  the  neck  and 
throat.  There  were  marks  of  violence  aj)- 
jiartiit.  :uifT:v\iit  fo  wiirrant  siicli  a  supposition. 
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The  prisoner  when  he  visited  her  was  labour- 
ing under  great  and  undue  excitement,  but  he 
could   not  say  whether   produced  by  what   she 
had  recently  undergone,  or  whether  it  had  its 
origin  earlier,  but  he  believed  that   she   was 
totally  unconscious  of  what  she  had  done,  for 
she  repeatedly  and    piteously  in    her   delirium 
complained  that  they  had  torn  her  child  from 
her  and  that  she  could  never  be  happy  again. 
The  appearance  of  the  prisoner  is  not  that  of 
a  person  subject  to  fits  of  mental  derangement 
or  imbecile  mind,    "  I   should  say,  her  appear- 
ance excited  in   me  and  all  who  saw  her  the 
deepest  pity  ;     I  have    not  from  the  first  be- 
lieved her  guilty  of  murdering  her  child  with 
intent.     I  did  what  I  considered  my  duty,  and 
reported  the  case  to  the  proper  authorities  with 
whom  I  returned  in  about  an   hour.      I  was 
also  present  at  the  Coroner's  Inquest,  and  gave 
my  evidence  as  I  have  done." 

Mr.  Harris — "  I  a  ma  medical  practitioner;  I 
accompanied  the  last  witness  at  his  request ;    I 
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inspected  the  body  of  the  deceased  infant  and 
took  an  opportunity  'also  of  observing  accu- 
rately the  state  of  the  prisoner  ;  I  agree  with 
the  last  witness  in  most  particulars.  I  could 
not  say  that  the  child  was  alive  when  born  ; 
the  mark  around  the  neck  might  arise  from 
natural  causes,  and  yet  have  the  appearance  of 
violence,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  probable. 
The  prisoner  when  I  saw  her  was  suffering 
under  the  effects  of  great  bodily  and  mental 
anguish.  I  have  been  in  the  constant  habit 
of  visiting  for  the  last  thirty  years  the  lunatic 
asylums  in  this  and  adjoining  counties  in  my 
medical  capacity  ;  I  have  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  my  life  to  the  study  of  diseases  of  the 
brain  ;  I  do  not  consider  that  the  prisoner  was 
labouring  under  derangement  caused  by  mal- 
formation of  the  organs  of  the  head,  but  from 
temporary  hallucination  induced  by  a  previous 
state  of  nervous  irritation  and  the  other  try- 
ing circumstances  attendant  upon  her  situation 
at  tlie  time." 
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The  case  for  the  prosecution  here  closed, 
and  the  Counsel  for  the  defence  rose  to  address 
the  Jury — 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said,  "  I  need  scarcely  say 
to  you,  gentlemen,  that  after  upwards  of 
twenty  years'  experience,  I  have  seldom  risen 
to  address  a  jui-y  under  more  painful,  or  with 
more  anxious  sensations  ;  I  feel  that  in  the 
situation  in  which  I  stand,  I  shall  have  the 
sympathy  of  my  associates,  and  I  shall  have 
the  kindest  sympathy  of  all  ;  we  are  embarked 
together  in  one  common  cause  ;  we  incur  the 
same  responsibility.  The  life  of  a  fellow  crea- 
ture is  entrusted  in  our  hands,  and  so  surely  as 
we  may  perform  our  duty  as  unjustly  to  take 
away  that  life,  or  condemn  her  to  linger  out 
an  unhappy  life  under  a  sentence  of  transpor- 
tation or  imprisonment,  so  surely  shall  we 
have  to  answer  it  before  our  Maker.  I  have 
not  merely  the  facts  of  this  case  to  combat, 
but  I  have  also  to  fight  against  the  prejudices 
which    the  various   preliminary  investigations 
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may  have  engendered —  the  horrid  nature  of  the 
imputed  crime  itself — the  rank  of  the  parties  in- 
volved— the  opinions  promulgated — the  feeling 
excited  in  the  public  mind,  by  the  paragraphs 
which  have  appeared  in  the  public  prints  ;  these 
things  fill  me  with  apprehension,  and  when  I 
look  around  this  crowded  court,  and  see  the 
intensity  of  the  public  gaze,  and  almost  hear 
the  throb  of  public  sympathy,  and  when  I 
turn  to  the  dock,  where  the  wretched  object 
of  this  outbreak  stands  aloae,  charged  with 
the  unholy  crime  of  child-murder— -when  I 
feel  that  upon  me  rests  the  heavy  responsi- 
bility of  defending  the  cause  of  this  lonely, 
helpless,  and  beautiful  young  woman,  I  am 
wanting  in  words  to  express  adequately  the 
sentiments  I  entertain,  and  my  spirits  would 
fast  sink  within  mc,  were  it  not  for  the  one  an- 
chor by  w  liich  I  am  held — your  determination 
to  do  justice  ;  I  do  rely  upon  your  indepen- 
dence, your  integrity,  and  upon  your  sense  of 
justice  ;  I  have  such  confidence  iu  an   Englisii 

VOL.    II.  I 
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Jury  that  I  know  well  tlie  cause  of  my  unfor- 
tunate client  will  have  a  fair  and  impartial 
investigation  at  your  hands  ;  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  utterly  disregard  all  that  may  have 
been  stated  in  conversation,  or  may  have  ap- 
peared in  print — that  you  will  not  suffer  your- 
selves to  be  influenced  by  what  you  have  heard 
or  read." 

The  learned  Counsel  then  commented  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  more  particu- 
larly that  of  the  medical  men,  relating  to  the 
question  whether  the  child  was  born  alive,  and 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  the  prisoner  was 
found  by  them,  and  in  which  she  had  remained 
for  many  days  subsequent — he  adverted  to 
some  expressions  made  use  of  in  the  address 
of  the  Counsel  for  the  prosecution,  relating  to 
the  prisoner's  connection  with  Saville  ;  he 
offered  some  observations  to  the  Ji::y,  upon 
the  circumstance  of  the  finding  a  bottle  of 
laudanum  about  the  person  of  the  prisoner, 
and  which  had  been  laid  hold  of  by  the  Counsel 
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on  the  other  side,  as  undeniable,  presuiEptive 
evidence  that  she  had  left  home  with  an  intent 
to  murder  her  infant  so  soon  rs  it  was  born. 
This  the  Counsel  for  the  defence  contended 
was  quite  inconsistent  with  the  fact,  which  had 
been  proved  in  evidence  that  the  prisoner  was 
in  the  constant  habit  of  takinpr  laudanum,  and 
that  the  evening  of  the  night  on  which  the 
alleged  murder  was  committed  she  had  re- 
quested  her  attendant  to  fetch  the  bottle  con- 
taining the  laudanum  from  her  room  ;  "  Was  it 
likely,"  he  added,  "  that  if  she  had  conceived 
an  intention  of  committing  murder  by  means  of 
this  laudanum,  she  would  have  so  far  exposed 
herself  to  suspicion,  as  to  make  another  party 
cognisant  of  tlie  fact  that  she  had  poison  in 
her  possession." 

He  contended  that  none  of  the  evidence  could 
be  taken  to  bo  so  satisfactory  as  to  induce 
the  jury  to  come  to  a  conclusion  of  the  pri- 
soner's guilt. 

"  My  task  is  now  done,"  lie  said  in   coaclu- 
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sion,  "  and  yours  is  about  to  commence ;  it  is 
for  you  to  consider  well  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  ;  beware  of  what  you  do  ;  one  of  the 
attributes  of  the  Almighty  is  now  committed 
to  you  ;  the  issues  of  life  and  death  are  in 
your  hands  ;  you  are  to  restore  that  weeping 
and  stricken  girl  once  more  to  the  enjoyment 
of  freedom,  or  to  send  her  to  an  ignominious 
death,  and  brand  upon  her  grave  a  murderous 
ej)itaph.  Awful  is  the  responsibility — recol- 
lect the  word  once  gone  forth  from  you,  it  is 
irrevocable  ;  speak  it  not  lightly,  speak  it  not 
upon  suspicion  however  strong,  upon  moral 
conviction  however  cogent— not  upon  argu- 
ment— not  upon  probability,  but  upon  broad, 
clear,  irresistible,  noon-day  conviction.  I  have 
now  done  ;  I  leave  the  case  of  my  client  in 
your  hands.  Let  me  entreat  you  once  more 
to  come  to  no  hasty  conclusion,  not  to  speak  the 
fatal  word  of  Guilty  but  after  the  most  mature 
deliberation.  I  believe  that  the  prisoner  be- 
fore you  is  guiltless  of  the  charge  against  her, 
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as  surely  as  there  is  a  God  who  is  now  watch- 
ing over  all  our  thoughts  and  actions — may 
He  so  watch  over  your  counsels  that  your  de- 
termination may  be  just." 

This  address  was  listened  to  with  breathless 
interest  and  attention  ;  sobs,  which  had  with 
difficulty  been  suppressed  during  its  delivery, 
burst  forth  uncontrollable  at  its  conclusion. 

After  a  pause  the  Judge  proceeded  to  sum 
up  the  evidence — 

"  The  case,"  he  said,  "  being  now  closed,  the 
jury,  in  considering  it,  would  dismiss  from 
their  minds  everything  they  had  heard  about 
the  matter  but  the  evidence  which  had  been 
laid  before  them  this  day,  under  the  sanction 
of  an  oath — they  would  bring  their  minds 
calmly  and  dispassionately  to  judge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  after  carefully  weighing  all 
these  circumstances,  they  would  come  to  that 
just  conclusion  wliich  the  evidence  alone  war- 
ranted— they  would  then  say  whether  the  pri- 
soner was  guilty  or  not  of  the  murder  of  her 
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infant.  If,  after  weighing  all  the  facts,  a 
doubt  existed  in  their  minds,  they  were  fully- 
warranted  in  giving  the  prisoner  the  benefit 
of  that  doubt  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
were  satisfied  that  she  committed  the  murder, 
they  would  have  to  return  a  verdict  of  guilty, 
h(5\vever  painful  that  might  be  to  their 
feelings. 

"  The  case  rested  entirely  on  circumstantial 
evidence,  no  eye  having  seen  the  act  committed. 

*'  It  would  be  .impossible  to  arrive  at  a  just 
conclusion  in  many  cases  if  such  evidence  were 
to  be  discarded ;  because  crimes  are  generally 
committed  when  no  eye  can  see  the  guilty 
party — whatever  facts  were  proved,  the  jury 
must  be  satisfied  that  they  were  fully  and 
clearly  proved,  for  they  would  not  be  war- 
ranted in  forming  their  verdict  upon  any 
circumstances  of  a  doubtful  character." 

He  then  briefly  stated  the  nature  of  the 
case,  read  over  the  evidence,  commenting 
upon  parts  of  it,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  be 
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too  much  swayed  by  tlie  observations  of  the 
learned  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  who  had 
asked  them  to  be  merciful. — "  They  were  there 
not  administer  mercy,  but  justice.  If  they 
should  be  satisfied  of  the  prisoner's  guilt,  they 
would  return  a  verdict  accordingly,  fearless 
of  the  consequences  of  conviction.  It  Was 
only  right,  however,  to  give  the  most 
merciful  construction  to  the  circumstances 
laid  before  them. 

Having  made  these  observations,  the  judge 
concluded  by  again  saying.  —  ''I  ask  you 
to  bestow  your  best  attention  upon  the 
whole  matter,  before  coming  to  a  con- 
clusion as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  —  after  receiving 
auch  evidence  as  you  consider  trustwortiiy, 
and  rejecting  such  as  appears  undescrviog 
of  credit,  and  weighing  well  all  the 
facts,  you  will  draw  such  an  inference  from 
these   facta   as   you  shall  deem  just   and   lair 
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If  from  the  whole  circumstances  you  conceive 
that  the  prisoner  is  guilty,  then  you  ought  not 
to  shrink  from  a  verdict  accordingly  —  but 
if  after  bestowing  your  attention,  you  think 
it  is  probable  that  the  prisoner  is  guiltless,  you 
will  acquit  her." 

The  jury  retired  to  consider  their  verdict, 
while  the  prisoner  was  removed  from  the  bar. 

After  a  lapse  of  upwards  of  an  hour,  which 
which  was  spent  in  the  deepest  anxiety  by 
those  within  the  court-house,  they  returned 
and  entering  the  witness-box  the  prisoner  was 
again  brought  up,  to  hear  their  verdict. 

The  clerk  asked  the  usual  question.  —  "  Do 
you  find  the  prisoner  guilty  or  not  guilty  of 
the  murder."  —  This  was  a  painful  moment. 

As  the  foreman  pronounced  the  word  'Guilty,' 
there  was  a  murmur  of  disapprobation  through- 
out the  assembly —  "  But,"  he  added,  "we 
earnestly  recommend  the  prisoner  to  mercy, 
on  the  ground  of  insanity." 
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The  prisoner  evinced  no  degree  of  agitation 
on  hearing  the  verdict — she  stared  vacantly 
around  her. 

The  judge  ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  called 
up  for  judgment. 

The  clerk  said,  "  Emily  "Woodville,  you 
stand  convicted  of  the  wilful  murder  of  your 
infant ;  what  have  you  to  say  why  sentence 
of  death    should    not    be    pronounced    upon 


you 


9" 


She    remained  silent  —  or  if    she     spoke, 

her   words    were    rendered    inaudible  by  the 

sobs   which   were   heard   in   all    parts  of  the 

court. 

The  judge  having   put   on   the   black  cap, 

rose  and  addressed  her  in  a  low  and  impressive 
voice,  at  intervals  choked  by  emotion,  "  Emily 
Woodville,"  he  said,  "  you  have  been 
found  guilty  by  an  intelligent,  patient, 
and  impartial  jury,  of  the  crime  of  mur- 
der-—an  offence  of  the  greatest  magnitude, 
and  the  most  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God — 
I  5 
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you  entertained  no  regard  for  the  sacred  duties 
which  bind  a  parent  to  her  child,  but  committed 
upon  it,  helpless  as  it  was,  the  awful  crime 
of  murder.  The  recommendation  of  the  jury- 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  proper  quarter,  but 
it  is  my  duty  to  warn  you  against  placing 
too  much  reliance  upon  the  favourable  issue 
of  such  a  step  —  I  can  hold  out  to  you  but 
slender  hopes  in  this  world — It  is  necessary 
that  the  law  should  take  its  course  in  such 
instances,  in  order  that  others  may  take 
warning  and  abstain  from  like  offences.  In 
the  meantime,  I  earnestly  implore  you,  to 
prepare  to  undergo  the  extreme  sentence  of 
the  law — I  intreat  you  to  make  the  best  use 
of  the  time  that  is  yet  left  you,  and  endeavour 
to  make  your  peace  with  the  Almighty,  whom 
you  have  so  grievously  offended." 

He  then  passed  the  ordinary  sentence 
upon  the  convict — as  the  concluding  words— 
"hanged  by  the  neck  till  you  be  dead,  and 
may  God,  of  his  infinite  goodness,  have 
mercy    upon    your    soul;"      the    feelings    of 
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the  court  could  no  longer  be  restrained : 
amidst  the  hysterical  shrieks  of  women, 
and  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  breaking 
up  of  the  court,  Emily  Woodville  was  borne 
insensible  from  the  bar. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


Not  trusting  himself  within  the  court,  Savillc 
had  remained  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and 
employed  messengers  to  bring  him  intelligence 
of  the  proceedings  from  time  to  time.  A  longer 
interval  had  elapsed  between  their  arrival  — 
he  paced  hurriedly  to  and  fro  in  the  room 
where  he  was,  as  if  the  quicker  he  moved  the 
sooner  he  should  learn  what  he  craved  to 
hear — he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  this  feeling 
of  suspense  drove  him  well  nigh  beside  himself 
—  he  rushed   from   the   house — dashed  fran- 
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tically  along  the  street,  and  pushing  aside  every 
obstacle  that  stood  in  his  way,  gained  the 
court-house,  just  as  the  apparently  lifeless 
form  of  Emily  Woodville  was  borne  from 
sight. 

Seeing  his  approach  the  crowd,  by  many  of 
whom  he  was  recognised,  instinctively  made 
way  for  him  ;  upon  learning  the  fatal  result  of 
the  trial — a  moment  he  staggered — and  would 
have  fallen — but  the  next,  as  the  form  of  her 
father  arrested  his  attention,  all  feeling  of  self 
vanished — Woodville  was  being  supported  from 
the  court — his  lips  quivered  and  parted  involun- 
tarily— his  face  was  ashy  pale,  cold  drops  of  per- 
spiration broke  forth  from  every  pore — his  eyes 
were  bloodshot,  sunken,  heavy  and  hueless,  his 
body  bent  and  enfeebled,  no  tear  or  sound  of  com- 
plaint escaped  him,  but  those  who  looked  upon 
his  pale  face,  where  mental  anguish  was  de- 
depicted,  felt  that  his  heart  was  broken ;  at 
sight  of  Saville  a  burst  of  grief  escaped  him 
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succeeded  by  a  violent  struggle — the  spirit  of 
endurance  that  had  so  long  upheld  ^him  gave 
way — he  made  an  effort  to  drag  his  tottering 
limbs  to  meet  Saville,  but  his  strength  failing 
him  he  sunk  powerless  upon  the  ground. 

Saville  assisted  him  to  his  own  apart- 
ments, which  he  had  hired  close  to  the 
spot  where  his  daughter  was  a  prisoner, 
and  Saville  had  then  more  leisure  to  think 
of  the  past  and  of  the  future. 

'*  God  of  heaven,  is  there  no  hope  ?"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  and  throwing  himself  upon  his  knees 
he  fervently  besought  the  Almighty  to  spare 
the  life  of  Emily,  and  to  forgive — to  have 
mercy  upon  him,  and  to  support  him  under  his 
troubles,  and  again  his  thoughts  recurred 
to  her — he  thought  of  her  at  first  not  as  the 
being  who  had  lain  in  his  bosom — his  heart  dwelt 
upon  her  image  as  he  had  first  beheld  it — the 
young,  the  lovely,  the  innocent  being  of  former 
days — he  remembered  when  but  to  see  her  for  a 
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moment  was  happiness  unspeakable — when 
the  pressure  of  her  hand  in  his  was  a  blessing 
and  a  delight  to  him  ;  and  to  think  that  this 
creature  who  had  been  tended,  watched  with  a 
degree  of  love  akin  to  idolatry,  who  had  never 
met  one  glance  of  uukindness,  who  had  heard  no 
tones  save  those  of  affection  ;  the  thought  that 
she  should  be  doomed  to  an  ignominious 
death,  and  through  his  instrumentality,  was 
too  horrible,  and  almost  whirled  his  brain  to 
madness  ;  but  he  wrestled  with  it,  he  over- 
came it,  and  his  energies  were  ouce  more 
engaged  in  the  «g1c  end,  for  which  existence 
appeared  valuable — the  preservation  of  Emily's 
life. 

We  must  return  to  Emily. 

For  long  the  miserable  girl  defied  all  means 
they  could  employ  to  restore  her  to  conscious- 
ness, she  lay  like  one  life  could  not  hold  nor 
death  destroy,  unchanged  and  chill  ;  she  had 
no  pulse,  and  yet  her  lips  were  red  ;  death 
seemed  absent  still;    to  look  upon  her  stvcct 
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face,  bred  new  thoughts  of  life,  for  it  seemed 
full  of  soul ;  she  had  so  much,  death  could  not 
claim  the  whole.  She  woke  at  length ;  what- 
ever met  her  view  struck  not  on  memory  ;  a 
heavy  ache  lay  at  her  heart ;  the  sense  of 
pain  without  the  cause  ;  she  looked  upon  her 
father's  face  with  vacant  eye  ;  she  saw  them 
watch  her  without  knowing  why  ;  if  Saville 
watched,  she  turned  her  eyes  away  and  beat 
the  wall  with  her  thin,  wan  fingers  ;  at  length 
feeble  glimmerings  of  the  past  came  upon  her, 
and  then  farther,  half  revelations  were  ex- 
tended to  her  ;  the  dream  of  what  she  was 
flashed  upon  her,  until  at  length  the  cause, 
dimly  and  remotely  at  first,  but  gradually 
nearer  and  more  near  stood  before  her.  She 
recognised  Saville  and  her  father,  and  in  a 
gushing  stream  the  tears  rushed  forth  from  her 
overclouded  brain. 

Twelve  days  had  elapsed   since   the  trial ; 
Saville's   exertions    had    been   untiring  ',   the 
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recommendation  of  the  jury  had  been  backed 
by  the  strongest  expressions  from  the  Judge 
who  tried  the  prisoner,  and  it  was  attended 
with  success  ;  in  addition  to  this,  certain  in- 
formalities had  been  discovered  by  the  parties 
conducting  the  defence.  A  petition  praying 
for  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  was 
transmitted  to  the  Home  Office,  and  it  was 
currently  reported  that  the  result  would  be 
favourable  to  the  prisoner,  and  that  she  would 
be  liberated. 

Saville's  joy  knew  no  bounds  ;  but  he 
feared  to  disclose  to  Emily  the  hopes  he 
entertained,  and  which  now  were,  indeed, 
all  but  realised  :  he  hastened  at  tlie  ap- 
pointed hour,  to  visit  Emily  in  her  confine- 
ment. Her  father  was  at  the  gate  waiting 
until  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  admis- 
sion. They  entered  and  sat  down  by  her 
side  ;  her  checks  were  deadly  pale  save 
one   hectic   spot  ;    she  was    wasted     to    the 
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last  degree.  ;  her  eyes  were  bright,  and  seemed 
full  of  fearful  meaning.  She  had  taken  no 
food  for  some  days  ;  her  nights,  also,  were 
sleepless  ;  the  power  of  sleep  seemed  gone 
for  ever.  She  did  not  speak  for  some  minutes — 
the  first  greeting  over,  her  head  rested  upon 
Saville. 

At  length,  in  a  low  tone,  and  placing  her 
hand  as  she  spoke,  upon  that  of  her  father, 
without  raising  her  eyes  to  his  face,  she 
said — 

"  Father,  I  wish  to  talk  with  you  before 
I  die." 

Woodviile  started  and  shuddered,  as  he 
pressed  her  hand  convulsively,  and  the  words, 
"  Speak,  my  child,  speak"  escaped  his  quiver- 
ing lips. 

Emily  resumed — 

"  I  wish  to  implore — but  no,  I  dare  not 
hope  for  pardon  ;  say  that  you  will  not 
curse    my   memory.     You  would  not  if  you 
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knew  all,  if  I  could  tell  you  all,"  she  added 
shaking  her  head,  and  pressing  her  hand  upon 
her  tenaples.  "  When  I  am  gone,  dear  father, 
strive  to  forget  the  undutiful  child  and  heartless 
sinner,  remember  only  your  little  Emily — if  not 
thus,  think  of  me  as  you  see  me  now,  repentant 
and  broken-hearted." 

Woodville  took  both  her  hands  in  his. 

"  Look  up,  my  child,"  he  said,  "  look  in 
my  face." 

Their  eyes  met. 

"  I  forgive  you  from  my  heart,"  he 
added,  "  all  shall  be  forgotten.  God  bless 
you." 

He  was  perfectly  calm  ;  but  Emily  had 
fainted  in  Saville's  arms.  He  attempted  to 
revive  her  as  he  looked  into  her  face ;  there 
was  a  change  upon  her  features  which  made 
him  stagger  beneath  her  weight. 

"  Set  rac  down,"  she  said  faintly. 

He  did  80.  There  was  a  short  silence, 
she  struggled  for  utterance. 
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"  I  am  dying,  George  ;  it  is  hard  to  leave 
you,''  she  said,  casting  her  eyes  from  one  to 
the  other.  "  When  I  am  dead,'^  she  added, 
looking  with  swimming  eyes  upon  her  father, 
who  had  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and 
was  weeping  bitterly,  "  when  I  am  dead,  com- 
fort him  in  his  old  age,  and — "  she  paused, 
"  caU  him  father." 

Saville  pressed  her  in  silence  to  his  heart. 

"  I  hope,"  she  continued,  *'  God  will  bear 
in  mind  my  heavy  punishment  here  ;  my  suf- 
ferings have  been  dreadful — my  heart  broke 
when  my  child  died,"  she  added,  and  her  senses 
were  wandering,  "  I  could  not  even  kiss  her  in 
her  little  coffin.  There  is  no  air  here — I  cannot 
breathe,"'  she  gasped,  throwing  her  arms  wildly 
to  and  fro. 

Saville  raised  her  and  she  was  more  com- 
posed. 

*'  Promise  me,"  she  said,  "  that  you  will 
have  me  laid  by  my  child." 
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"  I  will,  I  will,"  said  Saville,  throwing  him- 
self on  his  knees  by  her  side,  *'  but  do  not 
talk  thus — you  will  yet  revive." 

*'  Never  again  —  never  again,"  she  mur- 
mured. 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  shall  not  die,"  he  continued, 
"  we  will  be  happy  once  more — happier  than 
ever — we  will  go  where  no  voice  will  tell  of 
the  past — your  liberation  is  at  hand — ynu  are 
even  now  acquitted." 

Her  eyes  dwelt  upon  him  an  instant  with 
their  first  sweetness.  She  fell  back — these 
words  had  killed  her  —  they  gazed  —  they 
thought  she  slept — it  was  only  sleep  at  first 
— but  she  had  grown  so  like  death  in  life  that 
they  knew  not  when  she  died. 

Savillc  stood  mute  and  motionless — not  one 
word  of  grief  or  horror  escaped  his  lips — he 
leant  down  and  took  the  hand  which  lay  out- 
side  the  bed — he  pressed  it— it  replied  not 
to  the  pressure — but  fell  heavy  from  his  own 
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— he  put  his  cheek  to  her  lips,  not  the  faintest 
breath  came  from  them,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  a  change  passed  over  his  countenance,  he 
pressed  upon  those  lips  one  long  and  last  kiss 
and  fell  senseless  to  the  ground. 
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CHAPTER  Xll. 


Ox  the  following  day  Emily's  body  was 
removed  from  the  prison ;  nearly  all  the  in- 
mates had  assembled  to  witness  the  removal. 
They  fell  back  on  either  side  when  TVood- 
villc  appeared — he  \Ya3  alone — Saville  was  not 
there — he  was  being  held  forcibly  down  in  the 
wildest  ravings  of  insanity. 

The  coffin  was  borne  slowly  forward — the 
shuffling  of  the  bearers  upon  the  pavement  and 
suppressed  words  of  sympathy  from  the 
by-standcrs  were   the    only  sounds  that  broke 
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the  dead  silence.  All  took  off  their  hats  as 
the  procession,  preceded  by  the  bereaved 
parent,  passed  slowly  through  the  gate  which 
closed  heavily  behind  them. 

Woodville  entered  a  mourning  couch  that 
Avas  in  readiness  and  followed  the  hearse 
which  bore  his  child's  remains  to  her  first 
home. 

In  a  retired  church-yard  where  wild  flowers 
spring  and  wild  birds  sing,  where  the  ivy  and 
the  moss  creep  in  thick  clusters  over  the  old 
trees,  and  where  the  soft  green  turf,  (which  had 
been  pressed  many  and  many  a  time  by  the 
feet  of  Emily  Woodville,)  overspread  the 
ground  like  a  silken  mat,  there  is  a  plain 
gravestone — it  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion— 

"  Beneath  this  stone  lie  buried  the  remains 
of  Ilcnry  Woodville  and  Emily  his  daughter," 
he  had  died  in  time  to  be  interred  in  the  same 
grave — he  sleeps  in  death  by  the  side  of  the 
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child  he  had  so  dearly  loved  in  life,  and  whose 
untimely  end  had  broken  his  heart. 

For  months  Saville  was  watched  day  and 
night  in  the  wildest  ravings  of  insanity. 

It  was  a  long,  long,  hideous  dream,  full  of 
woe  and  lamentations,  and  weeping  and  despair 
— but  he  awoke  at  last  from  that  dream  — 
where  was  he?  it  was  a  very  narrow  but  lofty 
room — the  walls  were  bare,  and  there  was 
one  small  window,  about  twelve  feet  from  the 
floor,  he  was  lying  upon  a  low  bed. 

As  he  turned  his  eyes  from  the  light  of  the 
window  they  fell  upon  his  hands,  which  were 
laid  outside  the  bed.  Around  the  wrists  there 
were  deep  marks,  as  though  they  had  been  tied 
together  with  cords,  and  when  he  moved,  a 
sharp  pain  went  round  hira  like  a  girdle. 

A  man  entered  the  room,  "  How  do  you  feel 
yourself,  sir "  he  said,  laying  his  hand  upon 
JSaville's  shoulder — he  looked  up — he  thought 
he   recognised   the   voice,     and    the   face  was 

VOL.       II.  K 
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almost  familiar  to  him — "I  am  \veil,  verj 
well "  he  answered,  at  the  same  time  striving 
to  raise  himself  but  falling  back  powerless  the 
next  moment,  "  where  am  I  ?  " 

The  man  said  nothing,  but  silently  left  the 
room,  presently  returning  with  another,  of  whom 
Saville  had  also  an  indistinct  remembrance. 

"  You  will  be  better  soon,"  said  this  person 
kindly,  and  he  turned  towards  the  man  that 
accompanied  him  and  spoke  to  him,  in  an 
under  tone  "he  must  be  kept  very  quiet "  was  all 
Saville  could  hear — he  turned  to  sleep  and 
they  retired.  When  he  again  awoke  the  truth 
came  upon  him — he  had  been  mad—raving 
mad — and  was  now  slowly  struggling  back 
into  consciousness— then  came  the  cause  across 
his  memory  like  a  scorching  whirl- wind. 

It  was  well  for  him  that  he  did  not  then 
relapse  into  madness;  but  he  wrestled  with 
it  and  overcame  it. 

On    the    following    day    the    same    persoc: 
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entered  the  room — he  started — suddenly  a  veil 
seemed  lifted  from  his  memory.  There  was 
a  short  silence,  during  which  two  figures 
approached  the  bed. 

"  Dormer,"  said  the  sick  man  iu  a  low  voice 
— drawing  the  hand  of  his  early  friend  towards 
him,  he  pressed  it  affectionately  between 
his  own,  and  retaining  it  in  his  grasp  burst 
into  tears. 

In  a  month  from  that  time  he  was  taken 
away  and  brought  home. 

For  some  weeks  Dormer  devoted  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  time  to  his  friend — he  endeavoured 
to  draw  his  mind  away  from  the  one  subject, 
which  he  thought  might,  if  entertained,  once 
more  overthrow  his  reason. 

He  was  mistaken  —  the  very  endeavour  to 
discard  that  memory,  as  often  as  it  recurred, 
would  soon  have  distracted  him — he  encouraf^ed 
it,  was  strengthened  by  it,  and  it  was  a  com- 
fort to  him. 

K  3 
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It  was  not  long  after  his  partial  recovery^ 
before  Saville  formed  a  determination  to  leave 
England.  Memory  appeared  to  set  him  apart 
and  alone  in  theworld — hope  had  deserted  him — 
the  future  was  cheerless,  undefined,  and  weak. 
The  green  and  soft  emotions  of  youth  seemed 
scathed,  scared,  and  frozen  into  age ;  and  he 
felt  an  inward  pleasure  in  the  ccnteraplation 
of  absenting  himself  for  an  indefinite  period 
in  another  land — he  had  no  hope  of  recovering 
his  peace  of  mind  and  happiness,  for  both 
appeared  fled  ever  ;  but  he  should  perhaps  be 
able  in  a  greater  degree  to  restore  his  prostrate 
energies,  and  at  least  have  an  opportunity  of 
meditating  alone  on  the  one  all-engrossing 
thought. 

Dormer  combated  in  vain  his  friend's  plan — 
he  was  firm,  and  finding  that  opposition  to 
his  wishes  only  tended  to  irritate  him,  he 
wholly  desisted  from  mention  of  the  subject 
when  in  his  society. 

The  day  for  his  departure  arrived,  and 
Dormer  took  leave  of  his  friend. 
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It  waa  a  sorrowful  day  to  the  former,  for  there 
>vas  a  settled  gloom  upon  his  friend's  coun- 
tenance, and  an  unwillingness  to  look  forward, 
which  indicated  but  too  sadly,  that  his  frame 
and  spirits  had  sustained  a  shock,  from  which  it 
was  but  too  probable  they  would  never  recover. 
When  Dormer  asked  him  when  he  thought  he 
should  return,  his  reply  was,  "  perhaps  never." 

Saville  left  England  accompanied  by  his 
servant  and  one  friend — the  faithful  dog  that 
Emily  had  loved  while  living. 

He  avoided  the  route  which  travellers 
usually  take — he  was  not  travelling  for  amuse- 
ment—  all  he  required  was  quiet.  He  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  France,  and  took 
uj»  his  residence  upon  the  coast  —  here  he 
wandered  along  the  shore,  or,  reaching  ua 
eminence,  seated  himself"  upon  a  tall  cliff  from 
which  he  could  command  a  wide  view  of  the 
eea,  placid  as  a  lake,  glistening  in  the  summer 
sun. 

As   he   contemplated   the  bccnc  before  iiim 
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nnd  watched  the  motions  of  the  various 
feathered  tribes  that  pursued  their  busy  avo- 
cations below— the  snow-white  gulls  slowly 
winnowing  the  air — the  busy  snipe  coursing 
along  the  sand — the  silent  and  watchful  crane 
intent  and  wading;  and  as  he  listened  to  the 
ceaseless  moaning  of  the  waves  as  they  fretted 
against  the  shore  which  bounded  their  course 
— the  cool  water  seemed  to  murmur  an  in- 
vitation to  repose  and  rest  —  "  why  longer 
delay  "  he  would  exclaim,  "  a  bound,  a  splash, 
a  brief  struggle,  an  eddy  for  an  instant, 
a  gentle  ripple,  the  waters  melt  above  my 
head,  and  the  world  has  closed  upon  me,  my 
misfortunes  and  miseries,  for  ever." 

One  moment  he  had  risen  and  approached  to 
plunge  into  the  waters — the  next  his  sad  thoughts 
were  diverted  by  a  motion  at  his  side — he 
turned  round — it  was  his  dog  Sirrah.  His  eye 
which  had  an  instant  before  flashed  with 
unnatural   brightness    was    again    calm  —  the 
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saomentary  excitement  had  subsided  — 
turning  away,  lie  hastened  into  the  recess 
of  one  of  the  deep,  dismally  dark  woods  with 
which  the  coast  abounded. 

A  year  had  elapsed  since  Saville's  de- 
parture from  England.  He  had  frequently 
communicated  with  his  friend  Dormer;  he 
had  from  the  first  derived  more  pleasure  from 
the  peiusai  of  his  letters  than  any  other 
circumstance  could  afford. — latterly  they  had 
led  him  to  turn  with  something  of  hope 
to  the  future,  and  a  ray  of  happiness  crossed 
the  deep  shade  of  his  thoughts,  when  they 
reverted  to  his  native  land. 

Dormer  had  been  returned  to  Parliament, 
and  since  this  event  had  made  frequent  mention 
when  writing  to  Savillc  of  his  occupation,  'lliu 
had  inspireil  Savillc  with  a  desire  to  make  him- 
self useful,  and  he  resolved  upon  devoting  the 
remainder  of  life  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
With  these  feelings,  he  returned  to  England, 
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took  his  seat  In  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
he  early  proved  that  he  inherited  the 
talents  and  eloquence  of  his  father  ;  he  kept 
aloof  from  party  intrigue  ;  his  independence 
was  proof  against  the  attacks  made  upon  him 
by  contending  parties.  Though  he  adhered 
servilely  to  no  party,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
discover  to  what  section  of  politicians  he  be- 
longed ;  he  was  one  of  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  political  sect  to  which  he  belonged,  ad- 
hering to  their  principles,  but  not  to  their 
prejudices  ;  his  name  was  ever  inscribed  among 
the  foremost  to  support  the  liberty  of  the 
people,  for  whom  he  had  no  unworthy  distrust ; 
he  was,  in  a  word,  the  most  strenuous  advo- 
cate of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  he  loathed 
oppression,  and  was  always  the  foremost  to 
denounce  any  infraction  of  right  and  every 
attempt  to  invade  the  sanctuary  of  the  con- 
science ;  his  appearance  at  this  period  was 
pre-eminently   striking  ;    he  was  still   in    the 
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prime  of  life  ;  his  figure  was  tall  and  imposing  ; 
bis  features  were  distinguished  for  possessing 
the  most  perfect  harmony  ;  his  forehead  was 
finely  moulded  ;  his  eyes  were  full  and  bril- 
liant ;  his  nose,  long  and  straight  ;  his  mouth, 
well  formed,  but  always  compressed,  as  if  to 
conceal  or  subdue  some  inward  emotion  ;  his 
satirical,  and  sometimes  sinister  smile  curved 
the  lips  only,  while  the  cheek  and  glitter- 
ing eye  betrayed  no  simultaneous  sympathy. 
There  was,  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  an  habitua  1 
and  assured  composure,  a  self-possession  in  his 
deportment,  and  an  evident  reliance  on  his 
own  resources,  remarkable  in  so  young  a 
man. 

To  common  observers  the  striking  linea- 
ments of  Savillc  were  of  that  inscrutable  cha- 
racter which  defies  all  attempts  to  peruse  its 
meaning  ;  but  to  those  better  acquainted  with 
the  workings  of  human  nature,  there  was  that 
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in  his  closed  lips  and  restless  eye,  which  be- 
tokened some  deeply  seated  source  of  dis- 
quietude. 

For  a  time  Saville  was  wholly  engrossed  by 
attendance  on  his  parliamentary  duties.  There 
was  hardly  a  question  on  which  he  did  not  deliver 
his  sentiments,  and  his  speeches  bore  evidence 
of  extensive  reading  and  profound  thinking, 
while  they  were  enlivened  with  flashes  of  wit  ; 
his  whole  heart  appeared  in  everything  that 
fell  from  him,  and  his  thoughts  wholly  alien- 
ated from  himself ;  his  fine  countenance,  too, 
added  powerfully  to  the  effect  of  his  language, 
which  none  ever  listened  to  unmoved.  In 
iterature  he  had  won  no  mean  distinction, 
and  possessed  a  refined  and  critical  judg- 
ment, combined  with  a  taste  conspicuous  for 
its  scrupulous  chasteness,  yet  free  from  fasti- 
diousness and  pedantry.  He  had  fortune — he 
bad  advantages  that  many  would  sigh  for  ;  but 
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ke  was  lonely — he  felt  that  he  could  not,  he 
dared  not,  look  for  the  creation  of  a  home  and 
its  joys— he  dared  not  indulge  in  the  contem- 
plation of  a  picture  which  he  could  never  hope 
to  realise. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


We  must  now  turn  from  the  sad  side   of  our 
picture  to  brighter  scenes  and  happier  faces. 

Since  the  discovery  of  Dormer's  practice 
of  gaming  and  the  breaking  off  the  engage- 
ment between  Emily  Graham  and  himself, 
although  the  intimacy  between  Lord  Wen- 
man's  family  and  Sir  William  Dormer's  had 
been  less  close,  the  lovers  had  frequent  oppor- 
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tunities  of  meeting  in  public.  Lord  Wen- 
man  had  too  much  reliance  upon  the  honor 
of  Henry  Dormer  to  deem  an  interdict  of 
all  intercourse  as  essential,  pending  his  test 
of  Henry's  sincerity.  Latterly,  and  more 
especially  during  their  stay  in  London, 
for  the  season,  when  Dormer's  name  was 
mentioned  in  terms  of  the  loudest  eulogy, 
he  was  oftener  admitted  to  the  society  of 
her  whose  every  look  and  word  were  trea- 
sured with  increasing  fondness,  and  although 
the  declaration  of  the  feelings  he  experienced 
hovered  on  his  lips — he  felt  that  by  giving 
them  expression  he  should  probably  be  de- 
prived of  the  society  of  Lady  Emily,  he 
resolved  to  restrain  their  expression  till  the 
sanction  of  Lord  Wenman  had  been  again 
asked  and  obtained. 

Perhaps  there  were  moments  when  Dormer 
found  some  difficulty  in  the  practice  of  self- 
control,  but  yet  he  scarcely  wished  it  otherwise 
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for  the  tacit  and  encreased  encouragement  he 
had  received  of  late  from  Lord  and  Lady 
Wenman,  by  allowing  him  the  more  constant 
enjoyment  of  Lady  Emily's  society,  had  lulled 
all  his  former  fears  of  opposition  from  her 
parents  He  knew  too  that  in  their  consent 
the  happiness  of  Emily  was  as  deeply  in- 
volved as  his  own.  He  thought  himself  sure 
of  the  future,  and  thus,  while  he  stationed  him- 
self, evening  after  evening,  by  her  side  — 
he  forbid  the  intrusion  of  a  gloomy  appre- 
hension for  the  future  to  darken  the  sunshine 
of  his  present  enjoyment.  It  is  true  that  his 
happiness  was  based  rather  on  hope  than  on 
certainty,  but  yet,  while  iu  her  presence  it 
seemed  so  complete  that  he  scarcely  dared 
wish  for  change  ;  he  experienced,  as  we  are  all 
wont  to  do  at  times,  the  dread  lest  in  the  at- 
tempt to  place  the  objects  of  his  desire  upon 
secure  foundation,  it  should  crumble  at  his  touch, 
and  all  the  fabric  of  bliss  which  he  had  raised 
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and  viewed  with  such  hope  and  rapture  should 
be  laid  waste.  Whatever  was  the  opinion  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Wenman  upon  the  subject, 
the  world,  so  called,  had  made  up  their  mind 
lono-  ere  the  close  of  the  season  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  two  lovers ;  for  as  Dormer  and  Lady 
Emily  danced  together  and  talked  together, 
the  world  also  began  to  talk,  and  more  and 
more  people  each  day  talked  ;  it  had  been 
whispered  long  ago  that  there  was  such  a  flir- 
tation between  Lady  Emily  Graham  and 
H.  Dormer,  but  now  it  must  soon  be  declared, 
it  was  already  settled,  he  had  proposed 
at  this  ball  or  that  breakfast,  that  it  was 
a  long  attachment,  in  fact  it  was  so  ap- 
parent to  all  the  world  —  that  the  world 
felt  resolved  that  it  ought  to  be  apparent  to 
the  Wcnmans,  and  in  truth  it  did  enter  the 
minds  of  both  Lord  and  Lady  Wenman,  that 
as  the  young  people  seemed  still  much  at- 
tached to  each  other,  it  was  desirable   to   re- 
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lease  Henry  Dormer  from  his  thraldom  and  to 
demonstrate  to  him  on  an  early  day  that  no  ob- 
stacle would  now  be  offered  to  his  marriage 
with  their  daughter. 

Lady  Wenman  wished  that  an  explanation 
should  take  place  at  once,  before  they  quitted 
Loudon,  and  that  Lord  W.  should  ask  him 
to  visit  them  at  Wenman  ;  but  Lord  Wenman 
took  his  own  course,  as  he  always  did.  While 
he  ardently  hoped,  as  he  had  done  all  along, 
that  a  few  weeks  would  put  an  end  to  a 
suspense  from  which,  in  his  anxiety  for  his 
daughter's  happiness,  he  suffered  not  a  little. 

Dormer's  conduct  had  each  week  given  him 
more  confidence,  and  like  the  lovers  themselves 
he  was  anxious  for  the  time  when  all  restraint 
should  be  removed,  though  he  was  determined, 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  until  he  was 
more  satisfied  that  the  reformation  in  Dormer, 
had  taken  deep  root,  to  commit  no  such  overt 
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act  of  encouragement  as  that  of  inviting  him 
to  his  house  in  the  country. 

With  these  feelings  he  repaired,  with 
Lady  Wenman  and  Emily,  to  the  country,  and 
it  was  not  until  a  week  had  elapsed  after  their 
departure  that  he  wrote  to  Dormer,  inviting 
him  to  Wenman.  The  conclusion  of  his  letter 
ran  thus, 

"  I  will  end  by  repeating  my  firm  re- 
liance upon  the  strength  of  your  good  princi- 
ples, which  I  trust  no  trials  will  shake.  I 
need  not  tell  you  how  gladly  we  shall  wel- 
come you  to  Wenman — our  dinner  hour  is 
seven. 

**  Yours,  &c., 

"  Wenman." 

Dormer  lost  no  time  iu  arranging  for  his 
departure  from  London,  and  repaired  to  the 
Wenman'e,  where  he  was  met  with  encrcased 
cordiality — he  received  Lord   Wcuman's   full 
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permission  to  renew  the  engagement  which 
had  subsisted  between  Emily  and  himself. 
The  assurances  he  received  from  Emily  of 
unabated  affection  were  listened  to  with  rap- 
ture by  him — she  consented  to  be  his,  and  it 
now  only  remained  to  settle  the  preliminaries 
and  to  fix  the  day. 

During  Saville's  stay  on  the  Continent,  as 
we  before  stated,  he  had  kept  up  a  constant  cor- 
respondence with  Dormer.  The  latter^had  fre- 
quently spoken  of  Emily  Graham,  and  as  any 
event  or  trifling  circumstance  had  occurred, 
from  which  Dormer  gleaned  hope  that  his  happi- 
ness was  nearer  its  realisation,  he  had  imparted 
these  feelings  to  Saville.  He  had  now  to  tell 
him  of  his  approaching  happiness.  Saville  was 
already  contemplating  a  return  to  England  when 
Dormer's  letter  reached  him  ;  the  former  was 
much  too  unselfish  not  heartily  to  sympathise 
in  the  feelings  of  his  friend  ;  he  had  shared 
his  anxiety — he  exulted  in  his  success — he  re- 
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jolced  in  his  happiness,  still  he  could  not  help 
feeling  the  contrast  of  their  situations  fall  like 
a  blight  upon  his  spirits. 

Dormer  was  belove'.l  by  the  object  of  his 
affection  ;  he  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  a  father's 
love — he  stood  foremost  in  the  aff'ection  of  a 
sister — he  had  alluded  to  his  home — be  had  a 
home,  not  a  home  in  name  only,  but  a  home 
in  feeling — a  home  in  the  house  of  his  child- 
hood and  youth — home  !  what  a  crowd  of 
pleasing  thoughts  are  conjured  up  at  mention 
of  that  word  ;  many  of  the  blessings  of  home 
had  been  wanting  to  Saville  in  his  early  life, 
for  he  had  been  an  orphan  ;  the  mother's  care 
in  sickness  was  not  treasured  in  his  mind  ; 
the  father's  indulgence — the  bond  which  unites 
brother  and  sister  were  wanting  ;  but  he  had 
loved  his  home,  and  the  sound  of  that  word 
recalled  visions  of  a  happy  period,  and  memory 
summoned  the  images  of  all  those  who  were 
associated   with    that    time  ;    everything   con- 
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uected  with  his  late  uncle's  residence  was  en- 
deared to  his  heart,  and  yet  circumstances  had 
deprived  him  of  the  enjoyment  of  all  to  which 
these  feelings  belonged  ;  he  felt  that  he  was 
alone  in  the  world. 

Dormer  had,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Wen- 
man,  written  to  ask  Saville  to  be  present 
at  his  approaching  marriage  with  Emily 
Graham, 

Saville  was  firmly  attached  to  his  friend 
Dormer  ;  nothing  had  proved  more  soothing 
to  him  than  the  kindness  he  had  received  from 
him.  He  felt  that  he  could  open  his  heart 
to  him,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  him  to  do  so, 
for  he  could  sympathise  in  his  feelings  ;  and 
Dormer's  invitation  was  accepted.  Perhaps, 
too,  there  was  a  lingering  wish  to  see  Edith 
Dormer  again  ;  he  never  anticipated  the  pos- 
sibility even  of  the  constancy  of  her  attach- 
ment to  him,  yet  unconsciously  that  sympathy 
in  feeling,  which  had  first  attracted  Saville  and 
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Edith   towards   each   other   still   existed,  and 
made  him  wish  to  see  her  again. 

Saville  returned  to  England  ;  on  his  ar- 
rival in  London  he  found  a  summons  to 
Wenman. 

The  day  was  fixed  for  the  marriage  of 
Henry  Dormer  and  Emily  Graham.  In  re- 
ality Saville's  mind  was  little  fortified  for 
the  contemplation  of  such  a  scene  as  he 
was  now  called  upon  to  witness  ;  he  could 
ill  enjoy  the  sight  of  his  friend's  happiness 
when  the  contrast  with  his  own  blank  prospects 
was  BO  hopelessly  marked. 

The  day  at  length  arrived  on  which  Dormer 
was  to  repair  to  Wenman. 

Edith  had  been  invited  to  accompany  her 
brother,  and  she  was  to  stay  there  until  after 
the  wedding. 

Dormer  had  told  Edith  that  there  was  a 
possibility  of  Saville's  arrival,  and  from  that 
moment  all  peace  within  had  flown.    They  had 
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not  met  since  that  period  which  was  too  sadly, 
too  painfully  and  indelibly  stamped  upon  her 
memory  ;  her  heart  was  in  one  continued  flutter 
of  hope  and  fear— who  does  not  know  the 
painful  excitement  attendant  on  the  coming 
of  any  good  or  ill  ?  The  icy  hand — the  flushed 
cheek — who  has  not  felt  the  hurried  beat  of  the 
heart  ?  To  none  who  have  ever  hoped  or 
feared  or  loved  can  these  feelings  be  unknown. 
The  suspense  Edith  endured  was  most  painful ; 
bound  as  she  was  by  every  feeling  of  delicacy 
to  conceal  from  observation  the  emotions  of 
her  heart.  She  performed  the  several  tasks 
imposed  upon  her  with  patience,  but  time 
seemed  to  drag  heavily,  and  with  slow  and 
weary  steps  at  length  the  day  previous  to 
Saville's  expected  visit  had  passed,  night  came, 
and  she  retired  to  rest,  she  rejoiced  in  the 
vain  hope  that  sleep  would  relieve  her,  while 
she  endeavoured  to  compose  her  thoughts 
and   lull    herself  to   sleep  ;    the  darkness  and 
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Stillness  of  night  seemed  only  to  aggravate 
her  sufferings.  At  length  the  morning  dawned, 
and  the  same  impressions  were  still  on  her 
mind  ;  she  felt  how  wrong  she  had  been  to 
remain  under  the  infliction  of  such  torture, 
and  if  she  had  not  felt  how  much  her  brother 
would  feel  her  departure,  she  would  even  now 
have  left  Wenman,  and  absented  herself  from 
the  wedding ;  she  was  just  reckoning  how  many 
hours  must  elapse  before  the  time  when  all 
doubt  of  the  possibility  of  Saville's  arrival  on 
that  day  would  be  over,  when  she  heard  a 
carriage  drive  up  t(^tlie  door.  Her  heart  beat 
quick  ;  she  heard  footsteps  ;  she  dared  not 
look  up  ;  some  one  was  near  her — it  was  Ltidy 
Wenman. 

Edith  was  hurrying  past  her  to  gain  her 
own  room  when  Lady  Wenman  detained  her. 
The  next  instant  Saville's  name  was  pro- 
nounced ;  the  blood  rushed  to  Edith's  face  as  he 
approached  to   meet  Lady  Wenman  ;  she  felt 
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for  an  instant  that  she  could  not  speak  ;  but 
the  effort  must  be  made. 

Saville  bowed  to  Edith  Dormer,  and  seemed 
to  hesitate  an  instant  as  he  extended  his 
hand  ;  he  knew  not  how  the  proffered  hand 
trembled  that  was  given  with  such  seeming 
indifference. 

Lady  Wenman  had  just  put  on  her  bonnet 
as  Saville  arrived,  in  order  to  accompany  Edith 
into  the  garden. 

"  "Will  you  walk  with  us,"  she  said,  at  the 
same  time  taking  Edith's  arm, 

Saville  walked  by  the  side  of  Lady  Wen- 
man,  and  was  surprised  at  the  kindness  of  her 
manner  ;  and  this  unlocked  for  cordiality,  when 
he  had  been  expecting  but  bare  civility  from 
her,  gave  him  spirits  to  resist  the  feeling  of 
depression  which  the  sight  of  Edith  had  in- 
spired. 

Lady  Wenman  conversed  upon  the  topic 
which  was  naturally  uppermost  in  her  thoughts, 
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namely,  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  whicl 
was  to  take  place  on  the  following  morning. 
In  the  course  of  this  conversation,  in  which 
Edith  joined  at  intervals,  some  allusion  was 
made  to  past  times  and  scenes,  in  which 
Saville  and  Edith  had  been  actors. 

Saville  looked  at  Edith,  and  she  blushed 
as  he  did  so — and  there  was  something  in 
this,  common-place  as  it  was,  which  gave 
him  pleasure.  Once  lured  into  taking  her 
part  in  the  conversation,  and  the  barriers 
of  embarrassment  broken  down,  she  felt  more 
composed. 

Happiness  had  long  been  a  stranger  to 
poor  Edith — but  as  the  trio  sauntered  along 
the  walk,  and  sho  listened  to  Saville's  recital 
of  the  scenes  he  had  visited  in  his  travels, 
she  felt  happier,  nay,  almost  happy ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  sound  of  the  dressing 
bell,  which  warned  them  of  the  hour,  Edith 
could   never    have    believed     that    the   same 
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number  of  hours  were  comprised  in  thaty 
as  in  the  previous  day,  when  she  had  been 
expecting,  nay,  almost  dreading  the  arrival 
of  Saville.  When  she  reached  her  room^ 
the  feelings  which  had  with  difficulty  been 
subdued  found  vent  in  tears — she  had  seen 
him  again  —  she  had  talked  to  him  without 
that  forced  indifference  or  constraint,  by 
which  she  had  felt  she  must  disguise  her  real 
feelings,  and  though  nothing  had  passed 
between  them  —  yet  to  the  quickened  per- 
ceptions of  love  there  was  an  expression 
in  his  countenance — a  tone  in  his  voice  when 
he  addressed  her — that  whispered  an  assurance 
that  she  was  not  wholly  indifferent  to 
him. 

The  dinner  and  the  evening  passed  off 
unmarked  by  anything  worth  recording. 

Edith  retired  to  bed  that  night  with  a 
lighter  heart  than  she  had  borne  for  months 
--she   reviewed   the   few    past  hours  of  her 
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life,  for  a  time,  to  the  forgetfulness  of  the 
past — she  asked  herself  whether  the  aflPection 
of  Saville  was  so  necessary  to  her  happiness, 
and  when  she  reflected  bow  improbable  it 
was  that  she  should  ever  engage  his  affections 
her  heart  misgave  her,  and  she  again  sank 
into  that  sad  train  of  thought,  which 
had,  since  Saville's  inoonstancj,  been  the 
attendant  on  her  sleepless  nights. 

Edith  had  always  confided  in  her  brother, 
he  was  well  aware  of  his  sister's  attach- 
ment to  his  friend,  and  although  at  one 
time  he  had  hoped  that  time  might  weaken 
— he  had  felt  of  late  that  nothing  could 
wholly  eradicate  the  feelings  she  entertained. 

The  improved  state  of  Saville's  health,  and 
many  trifling  incidents  which  came  to  his 
knowledge,  led  Dormer  to  think  that  his 
friend  might  ultimately  be  united  to  Edith. 

That  night  before  he  retired  to  rest,  ho 
visited  hie  sister's  room  —  she  threw  herself 
L  3 
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into  his  arms  as  he  entered,  and  wept ;  Henry 
soothed  her,  and  fondly  patting  her  flushed 
cheek,  placed  her  in  a  chair,  and  seated 
himself  by  her  side ;  his  own  heart  was  too 
full  of  pleasureable  anticipation  of  his  ap- 
proaching happiness,  to  allow  him  to  suffer 
a  cloud  to  dwell  upon  the  brow  of  the  sister, 
he  loved  so  much,  which  he  could  dispel. 

And  as  they  talked  over  her  meeting 
with  Saville,  he  rather  encouraged  in 
Edith     the     opinion     which-   he     entertained, 

that  the  traces  of  Saville's  affection  for   her 

were  not  wholly  effaced. 

"You  will  own,"  he   said,    in    continuation 

of  a  conversation    upon   Saville's  visit,  "  that 
I  was  right  in  my  supposition  that  he  had  no 

fixed  intention  of  avoiding  you — and  I  hope 

I  njay  prove   right  again  as  to  his  liking  for 

you,   though   of  course   I   cannot  speak  with 

confidence  on  that  subject," 
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**  No,  no,  it  would  be  too  much  happiness,'' 
replied  Edith,  as  the  tears  stole  down  her 
cheeks — "Oh!  if  all  were  to  go  on  smoothly 
once  more!"  she  added  between  the  sobs 
which  almost  choked  her  utterance.  "  I  hope 
it  is  not  wrong, "  she  continued  "  but  if  I  could 
feel  sure  that  he  had  not  forgotten  his  former 
attachment  to  me — that  I  was  still  not  in- 
diiferent  to  him  —  I  should  be  comforted — 
I  should  not  feel  so  humbled — I  know  I  could 
bear  any  thing  for  his  sake ;  supported  by 
his  affection — but  to  be  treated  with  indifference 
I  could  not  bear." 

Henry  kissed  her  and  hoped  her  trials  might 
soon  end,  and  left  her  with  an  assurance 
that  he  would  watch  the  progress  of  their 
renewed  acquaintance  —  and  if  his  opinion 
of  Saville's  feelings  should  prove  erroneous, 
endeavour  to  spare  her  the  recurrence  of 
meetings  which  must  only  ten<l  to  cncrcasc 
her  unhappiness. 
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The  wedding-day  of  Emily  Graham  and 
Henry  Dormer  was  come,  and  every  pre- 
paration had  been  presented  for  the  occasion — 
the  wedding  gifts  had  been  made  and  ad- 
mired— the  cakes  were  ready  for  distribution  ; 
the  household  of  Lord  Wenman  was  all 
bustle,  and  the  pealing  chimes  of  the  church 
bells  were  carried  on  the  breeze  from  the 
neighbouring  village,  where  the  villagers  and 
dependants  in  their  holiday  attire  were 
assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony. 

The  party  is  assembled  waiting  for  the 
bride  —  the  bridegroom  is  already  there  — 
the  carriages  are  announced,  and  the  blushing 
bride  enters  with  a  smile  on  her  lip  and 
a  tear  in  her  eye ;  and  the  party  proceeded 
to  the  church,  where  their  union  was  solera- 
iiised  in  the  presence  of  approving  friends. 

The  tears  of  hope,  affection,  and  gratitude 
were  shed — and  as  Henry  Dormer  led  his 
wife     from     the     altar,     he     felt     that    his 
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was  a  possession,  the  majesty  of  which  nc 
earthly  power  could  enhance,  for  he  possessed 
the  heart  he  had  coveted. 

To  Saville  the  scene  was  a  trying  one.     It 
was  the  sight  of  domestic  love  and  happiness 
which  fate  had  denied  to  him — he   had  stood 
by  the  altar   and  seen  the  hand  given  —  he 
had  listened  to  the  words   of  the    ceremony 
— he  had   watched  the  bending  figure  of  the 
youthful    bride  —  and    he    had    thought    on 
Edith — he  had   in  fancy  arrayed  her  in    that 
bridal  robe — he  panted  her  in  the  place  of  her 
who   stood   before   him,   and  then  he  turned 
to    think  of  her   as  the  bride   of  another  — 
but    the    thought    seemed     too    painful    fur 
endurance.     Again   he  gazed  and   he  fancied 
he  saw,  as  in  a  glass,  the  reflection  of   himself 
and    Edith.     It   was  but   an  instant,   and  he 
awoke  from  his  day  drca.v.  to  the  consciousness 
of  his   misery   and   doubt.     Still  it  was   not 
despair — no,  the  visit  to  Wcnman  had  made 
him  feel  happier,  and  he  hoped  once  more. 
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The  ceremony  ended — Saville  shook  Dormer 
warmly  by  the  hand,  as  he  turned  aside  to 
hide  his  emotion, 

"I  \\'ished  you  to  witness  my  happiness," 
said  the  latter,  "  I  hope  you  do  not  think  me 
selfish." 

"  No,  no,''  replied  Saville — "  1  know  not 
what  fate  may  be  in  store  for  me,  but  I  have 
this  day  witnessed  the  fulfilment  of  the  only 
wish  I  have  of  late  entertained,  and  although 
it  may  have  heightened  the  feeling  of  my 
own  isolated  condition,  it  has,  I  assure  you, 
afforded  me  a  ground  of  lasting  comfort." 

Dormer  felt  deeply  Saville's  kindness — as 
he  stepped  into  the  carriage  he  again  shook 
his  friend  by  the  hand,  and  with  the  words 
"  God  bless  you  George  —  your  fate  is  in 
your  own  hands,"  the  warm-hearted  bridegroom 
seated  himself  by  Emily,  and  they, drove  from 
the  house  door  amidst  the  tearful  adieus 
and  fervent  blessings  of  friends  and  de- 
pendants. 
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It  was  long  before  Edith  could  sufficiently 
compose  herself,  even  to  prepare  for  the 
rest  she  now  needed  ;  she  sat  and  mused 
on  the  day  she  had  passed — the  long-cherished 
hope  of  seeing  Saville  again  had  been  realised 
— it  seemed  too  like  a  dream,  and  she 
longed  for  the  time  when  they  should  meet 
again. 

Saville  had  promised  to  visit  Dormer  in 
a  few  weeks,  and  as  she  contemplated 
the  almost  certainty  of  the  fulfilment  of  this 
promise,  she  felt  that  she  might  hope  to 
enjoy  happiness  again. 

Edith's  over-excited  mind  found  relief  in 
tears — she  had  often  prayed  humbly  but 
fervently,  that  the  first  and  only  object 
of  her  earthly  love  might  be  restored  to 
health  and  happiness,  and  as  she  reflected 
on  the  past  day  she  thought  her  prayer 
hal  been  heard  ;  falling  on  her  knees, 
she   prayed    that    thankfulness   for   the    faint 
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glimmerings  of  happiness,  which  had  burst 
upon  her  so  unexpectedly  ;  she  prayed 
that  thankfulness  in  prosperity  and  resignation 
in  adversity  might  never  forsake  her. 


'"'^^^  •>.,*,; 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


After  some  weeks,  Saville  joined  Dormer  and 
his  wife.  He  was  once  again  beneath  the 
same  roof  with  the  object  of  his  early  affec- 
tion— Edith  Dormer.  She  met  him  as  she 
had  done  at  Wenman,  apparently,  without 
emotion  ;  Saville  thought  that  all  trace  of  the 
feelings  she  had  once  entertained  were  gone  ; 
as  he  looked  upon  her,  he  felt  that  she  was  the 
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same  lovely  creature  he  had  known  in  bygone 
days,  but  her  cheek  had  lost  its  freshness  and 
looked  more  pale  ;  but  in  his  ejnes  this  change 
made  her  api^ear  even  more  lovely  than  before ; 
her  eyes  were  less  joyous  too,  and  there  was  an 
absence  of  that  look — that  sacred  consciousness 
of  happiness,  which  had  before  characterised  her 
expression  and  manners.  After  the  first  embar- 
rassment attending  their  meeting  was  past, 
they  conversed  together  with  apparent  ease 
and  familiarity  ;  but  there  was  an  inward  flut- 
tering at  the  heart,  and  a  constrained  eflfort  at 
indifierence,  which  each  unconsciously  to  the 
other,  struggled  to  overcome. 

Day  after  day,  Savillo  lingered  at  his 
friend's  house,  until  weeks  had  flown  by,  ^in 
listening  to  Edith's  low  and  tender  voice, 
watching  the  expression  of  her  sweet  counte- 
nance, he  was  each  day  reviving  the  feelings 
which   he   had  once   entertained  for  her,  and 
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which  until  now  he  had  thought  werfe  grown 
cold,  or  wholly  obliterated.  The  revival  of 
these  feelings,  which  he  dared  not  hope  to  be 
reciprocated,  gave  rise  to  others,  and  the  me- 
lancholy which  had  latterly  deserted  hira  was 
returning  ;  he  resolved,  under  the  influence  of 
such  feelings,  upon  again  leaving  England,  and 
this  time  for  ever  ;  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
on  which  he  formed  this  resolution,  Edith  was 
alone  on  the  lawn  that  sloped  to  the  lake  ;  she 
was  watching  the  sunset ;  she  started  as  Saville 
approached.  He  thought  she  seemed  sadder 
than  usual  ;  he  told  her  of  his  intention  of 
going  abroad.  She  trembled  ;  she  turned 
pale,  but  could  not  speak.  What  is  so  de- 
lusive as  our  affections  ? — our  security  is  our 
danger — our  defiance  our  defeat.' 

Saville  did  not  go  as  he  had  intended — 
weeks  elapsed  and  he  was  still  living  with 
Dormer  in  the  society  of  Edith— they  were 
thrown    from    time  to  time  more    into  each 
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Other's  society — sometimes  they  were  alone — 
they  lingered  in  the  delicious  stillness  of  the 
twilight,  and  in  that  soft  hour  which 

"  Wakes  the  wish  and  melts  the  heart," 

their  hearts  again  listened  to  the  whisperings 
of  love. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  walks  that 
Saville  first  found  words  to  express  his  feel- 
ings— he  opened  his  heart  to  her — he  showed 
her  its  weakness — he  implored  her  forgiveness 
— he  told  her  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  live 
without  her,  but  in  vain — every  hour  only 
taught  him  tlie  impossibility — he  spoke  of  his 
remorse — of  his  agonised  remembrance  of  the 
past — he  could  not  hope  that  she  would  love 
or  forgive  him. 

Edith  was  convinced  of  his  sincerity,  and  the 
whole  complexion  of  the  future  was  changed 
— a  few  weeks  past — to  see — to  address  her 
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had  been  happiness  —  but  oh  !  to  possess 
— what  words  could  express  the  rapture  he 
felt  ?  In  the  present  he  had  every  cause  to  be 
happy.  At  times  the  recollection  of  the  past 
dreadful  tragedy  made  him  wretched.  Fits  of 
melancholy  had  become  habitual  to  him  and 
threw  their  colouring  over  every  emotion  and 
idea  ;  one  who  had  loved  him  he  had  repaid 
Tfith  ruin  and  death  ;  and  he  trembled  to 
think  that  the  happiness  of  another  was  about 
to  l^  entrusted  to  his  care — dark  and  remorse- 
ful feelings  again  came  over  his  mind.  Some- 
times, even  amidst  the  fascinating  pleasures  of 
Edith's  society  such  thoughts  would  intrude 
themselves  —  conscience  took  from  him  the 
present,  embittered  the  future,  and  bound  him 
to  the  past- 
il was  from  dark  and  gloomy  reflections 
such  as  these — his  check  flushed — his  hand 
parched  and  dry  that  he  was  aroused  to  per- 
ceive the  fond  and  tearful  eyes  of  Edith  fixed 
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upon  him,  but  when  he  drew  her  in  silence  to 
his  bosom  and  pressed  his  lips  to  her  forehead, 
in  the  presence  of  the  being  who  was  by  his 
side,  who  in  the  midst  of  this  breathing  world, 
through  good  and  evil  report,  had  loved  him 
not  wisely  but  too  well,  he  forgot  all  save 
her. 

As  the  time  fixed  for  their  bridal  drew 
near,  Saville's  mind  and  countenance  became 
free  from  those  abrupt  changes  which  had 
before  characterised  them,  his  spirits  had  re- 
sumed much  of  their  former  equality,  and  at 
times  were  even  gay.  He  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten the  gloomy  past  in  the  prospects  of  the 
bright  future. 

Time  passed  on— -spring  was  gone,  and  the 
budding  leaves  were  mellowing  into  their 
darker  verdure  when  Edith  Dormer  left  her 
home  the  happy  bride  of  the  object  of  her 
young  affections  —  she  wept  —  not  for  the 
future  she  was  entering,  but  for  the  past  she 
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was  about  to  leave,  as  she  passed  from  the 
church  amidst  the  adieus  of  friends  and  bless- 
ings of  the  peasants  whose  wants  she  had 
relieved. 

After  the  ceremony,  they  repaired  to  Glen- 
curry,  where  they  intended  principally  to 
reside,  and  the  beauty  of  which  Edith  thought 
nothing  could  surpass,  and  had  she  not 
been  too  happy  and  too  much  engrossed 
by  her  affection  for  her  husband,  she  would 
have  'felt  an  additional  delight  in  the  posses- 
sion of  such  a  place. 

In  Edith,  her  husband  found  each  day  new 
charms  and  new  virtues,  and  in  him  she  could 
wish  for  .no  change,  her  happiness  was  of  that 
intoxicating  nature  which  causes  us  to  dread 
that  it  is  destined  to  be  short  lived — she 
sometimes  felt  too  happy  and  often  tremblingly 
alive  to  the  feeling  of  dread  that  it  could  not  last. 

In  the  first  year  of  their  marriage,  Edith 
became  a  mother,  the  birth  of  a  girl  cemented 
more  strongly,  if  that  were  possible,  the  bond 
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of  union  between  herself  and  her  husband,  and 
nothing  now  seemed  wanting  to  complete  the 
happiness  of  Edith  but  the  restoration  of  her 
husband's  health,  which  had  latterly  been  declin- 
ing—he was  again  subject  to  great  depression 
of  spirits.  Change  of  air  and  scene  were  fre- 
quently resorted  to,  by  order  of  his  physician, 
but  these  latterly  had  failed  to  dispel 
the  gloom  which  settled  upon  his  mind 
and  shewed  its  influence  upon  his  bodily 
health. 

Upwards  of  two  years  had  elapsed  since 
their  union. 

It  was  the  winter  of  18 — .  .  Dormer  and  his 
wife  were  staying  with  them  at  Glencurry.  The 
former  had  gone  to  London  on  business  for 
a  few  days,  and  had  not  yet  returned.  Emily 
and  Edith  were  sitting  together  in  their  morn- 
ing room.  Edith  rose,  and  walked  to  the 
window. 

It  was  orowing  late  ;  the  wind  murmured 
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hoarsely  through  the  tall  trees  as  they  tossed 
their  branches  wildly  in  the  air  bending  with 
every  succeeding  gust  which  seemed  to  threaten 
their  destruction,  and  then  again  rising  tri- 
umphantly towards  the  sky. 

The  snow  was  drifting  across  the  park  in 
dark  whirlwinds. 

Edith  stood  an  instant  regarding  the  scene, 
and  then  returned  shivering  to  the  cheerful 
blaze  upon  the  hearth — 

"  How  late  George  is  this  evening,"  she  said, 
"  when  will  he  learn  prudence?  It  is  growing 
dark.  I  know  he  will  catch  cold  ;  perhaps,"  she 
addei,  speaking  to  herself  more  inwardly,  "  he 
has  already  come  in,  and  is  changing  his  wet 
clothes,"  and  as  she  spoke  she  rang  the  bell  to 
inquire  ;  he  had  not  returned  ;  she  again  walked 
to  the  window,  hoping  to  catch  sight  of  his 
approach  ;  she  was  again  disappointed  ;  in- 
deed, the  darkness  had  become  so  dense,  and 
the  snow  was  falling  in  such  thick  flakes,  that 
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she  could  scarcely  see  the  ground  upon  which 
it  was  falling ;  she  seated  herself  by  Emily, 
and  both  sat  for  some  moments  lost  in 
thought. 

Edith's  eyes  filled  with  tears 

Emily  perceiving  this,  kissed  her  pale  cheek, 
and  endeavoured  to  soothe  her. 

*'  I  was  thinking,  dear  Emily,  that  the  love 
I  feel  for  my  husband  is  too  intense  for  thB 
enjoyment  of  perfect  happiness.  I  fear  that 
I  deserve  to  be  punished  for  lavishing  upon  an 
earthly  object  that  which  belongs  to  God. 
Feel  my  hand,"  she  added,  extending  it,  and 
laying  it  upon  Emily's  ;  it  was  as  cald  as 
death. 

'*  If  he  is  absent  only  for  an  hour,"  resumed 
Edith,  *'  I  feel  restless  and  unhappy.  Oh,  how 
I  wish  he  would  return  !" 

Again  she  rang  to  make  further  en- 
quiries. 
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SaTille  had  ordered  dinner  for  half  past  six. 
It  was  now  five — it  was  earlier  than  sho 
thought  ;  she  walked  to  the  window  ;  the 
snow  was  no  longer  falling  ;  a  thin  coat 
covered  the  grass  and  the  boughs  of  the  trees. 
The  cold  north  wind  was  blowing  and  driving 
the  snow  in  heavy  drifts  from  off  the  hills. 
The  moon  came  out  from  behind  the  clouds 
in  fitful  gleamings,  and  threw  her  stormy 
brightness  on  the  troubled  lake. 

A  clock  in  the  adjoining  room  struck  three 
quarters  past  five — where  could  he  linger—- 
something  must  have  detained  him — she  now 
became  seriously  alarmed— he  had  never  re- 
mained out  so  late  before.  Six  o'clock  struck.; 
a  quarter  past  ;  half  past  ;  still  no  tidings — he 
did  not  come — what  was  to  be  done— slie 
looked  at  Emily — she  could  gather  little  con- 
solation from  her,  for  the  traces  of  alarm  were 
now  apparent  in  her  face,  although  she  strove 
to  subdue  them  and  to  cncournffc  Edith  in  the 
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belief  that  nothing  had  happened.  They  de- 
termined to  wait  until  eeven  in  the  hopes  of 
his  arrival  within  that  time. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  Emily  could  re- 
strain Edith's  impatience  and  sooth  her  anxiety 
which  almost  deprived  her  of  sense.  The 
clock  struck  seven,  and  he  was  still  absent. 

Edith  rushed  from  the  room  ;  she  went 
herself  to  the  stables  ;  to  ascertain  if  the 
horses  had  not  been  out  that  day  ;  they  had  not, 
he  had  therefore  contrary  to  his  intention  gone 
out  on  foot ;  Sirrah  was  not  in  the  yard  ;  he 
had  doubtless  then  accompanied  him,  and 
she  gathered  comfort  from  this  circumstance, 
for  she  knew  his  sagacity,  and  she  thought 
that  if  anything  had  happened  to  his  master  he 
would  be  of  service  to  him.  She  opened  the 
hall  door,  and  standing  upon  the  steps  called 
aloud  his  name,  her  voice  was  carried  away  upon 
the  howling  wind  which  was  again  rising,  and 
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caused  her  to  stagger  where  she  stood.  For  long 
she  vainly  strained  her  eyes  to  pierce  the  dark- 
ness which  hemmed  the  landscape  in  on  every 

side. 

She  could,  at  length  she  thought,  discern  the 
fape  of  the  lake,  and  suddenly  in  relief  against 
lighter  colouring,  an  object  appeared  making 
way  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  house ;  she 
could  not  discover  for  some  minutes  whut  it 
was. 

The  moon  peeped  an  instant  through  the 
fleeting  clouds,  and  her  light  revealed  the 
well-known  form  of  Sirrah,  the  Newfound- 
land dog  ;  he  neared  ;  came  nearer  and 
nearer.     Edith  was  rivetted  to  the  spot. 

She  felt  instinctively  thrit  he  was  the  nies- 
senf^er  of  woe  ;  he  carried  something  in 
his  mouth  ;  his  long  coat  was  dripping 
wet,  his  mouth  bloody  and  his  whole  frame 
seemed  worn  out  by  fatigue ;  he  laid  a  glove 
at  her  feet  as  he  fell  down  an  instant  only  and 
then  again  rising  as  if  bent  upon  performing 
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even  at  the  expense  of  his  life  some  work  hd 
had  in  progress  ;  shivering  with  cold  and 
anxiety,  he  looked  up  in  Edith's  face  then 
hastened  to  retrace  his  steps  followed  by  Edith 
who  ran  wildly  in  his  track. 

"When  they  had  neared  the  bank  of  the  lake, 
the  dog  halted  and  crouched  down  among  the 
tangled  weeds  and  brambles. 

Edith  reached  the  spot  and  with  a  harrow- 
ing cry  fell  senseless  upon  the  body  of  her 
husband. 

When  Edith  was  found  by  the  attendants, 
who  had  flocked  out  in  pursuit  of  their  mis- 
tress. She  was  still  stretched  insensible 
where  she  had  fallen. 

Saville's-  body  which  was  still  warm  was 
carried  with  all  haste  to  the  house  and  placed 
in  bed — grooms  were  dispatched  to  fetch  the 
nearest  medical  assistance,  and  in  the  mean 
time  restoratives  such  as  the  scared  household 
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were    capable    of    applying  were    made     use 
of. 

Two  surgeons  from  the  villagre  were  soon  in 
attendance.  They  entered  just  as  Edith  had 
struggled  back  into  consciousness,  one  immedi- 
ately repaired  to  Saville  while  the  other  re- 
mained with  Edith.  Though  the  last  half  hour 
of  her  existence  seemed  blotted  out  from 
memory — the  agony  of  suspense  was  still  there 
— the  cause  of  alarm — but  not  the  conse- 
quences. Her  hand  was  locked  in  that  of 
Emily — the  power  of  motion  seemed  still  sus- 
pended—  she  was  almost  stifled  and  could 
scarcely  speak. 

"  For  God's  sake  tell  me,  sir,  if  you  know 
anything  of  my  husband  ?"  she  exclaimed  in  a 
tone  which  showed  how  her  mind  was 
shaken. 

"  I  entreat  you  to  be  composed,"  replied  the 
surgeon  as  he  approached. 

Oh,    uhat   a   knell   docs   that   entreaty   ring 

VOL    IL  M 
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upon  the  ear  of  those  who  once  have  known 
affliction  ! 

"  Tell  me  the  worst,"  said  Edith,  in  the 
hurried  tone  of  desperation,  a  liiint  recollection 
of  the  past  flashing  across  her  memory. 

He  looked  at  Edith  to  see  if  he  might  pro- 
ceed. 

"  Where  is  he  ?"  she  exclaimed  in  a  frenzied 
voice  and  her  eyes  seemed  to  start  from  her 
head  as  she  glared  upon  him. 

"  Lord  Glencurry  is  in  the  house,"  he  re- 
plied in  a  soothing  voice. 

Edith  gave  one  loud,  hysterical  sob,  and 
tears  came  to  her  relief 

*■'  Thank  God — he  is  safe  !"  at  length  burst 
from  her  lips,  but  those  who  watched  her  were 
spared  the  pain  of  revealing  the  sad  reality,  for 
she  again  relapsed  into  insensibility. 

The  surgeon,  who  had  immediately  repaired 
to  administer  remedies  to  restore  Saville,  now 
entered  the  room. 
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Emily  looked  imploring  towards  him,  to  ex- 
plain the  purport  of  his  visit. 

"  Lord  Glencurry  is  still  alive/'  he  said, 
"  and  I  hope  he  may  do  well,  but"  he  con- 
tinued looking  on  the  wretched  wife  as  he 
spoke,  "  I  must  not  deceive  you — his  state 
is  most  precarious." 

Edith  looked  up,  she  stared  wildly  upon 
him  as  if  she  could  not  comprehend  his  mean- 
ing, and  with  a  quick  movement  she  rose  from 
her  seat. 

"  I  must  go  to  him,"  she  said. 

"  I  will  accompany  you,"  said  the  surgeon, 
"  But  I  must  warn  you  of  the  danger  to  his 
lordship  from  the  slightest  agitation." 

Emily  laid  her  hand  upon  Edith's,  as  if 
to  detain  her — but  the  sagacious  warnino' 
seemed  to  have  restored  the  composure  of 
the  latter,  and  she  suffered  herself  to  be  led 
from  the  room. 

Fortunately  for  all  concerned.  Dormer 
M  3 
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arrived  from  London  at  tliis  critical  juncture  — 
Emily  descended  to  meet  him,  lest  the  shock 
should  overcome  him — he  had  already  heard 
of  the  catastrophe  on  entering  the  park — 
his  countenance  was  pale  and  thoughtful. 
Emily  rushed  into  his  arms-— she  tried  to 
speak,  but  the  sight  of  her  husband  quite  over- 
(;ame  her,  and  seating  herself  on  the  nearest 
sofa  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and 
sobbed  aloud. 

Dormer  could  not  repress  his  emotion — 
lie  had  looked  forward  to  his  return  with 
unwonted  pleasure  after  his  short  absence — 
he  had  formed  new  plans  of  enjoyment, 
in  which  his  friend  Saville  was  to  be  a 
participator  —  he  had  come  laden  with 
hope  and  joy,  and  found  himself  at  once 
in  the  house  of  sorrow.  He  had  pictured 
to  himself  the  smile,  the  sparkling  eye, 
and  the  joyous  step — and  he  had  found  sadness, 
gloom,  and  death. 
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''  Do  you  know  ?"  asked  Emily  stiil 
weeping. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  all,"  interrupted  Henry — 
do  not  pain  yourself  by  tellinf;  nie  what 
I  can  le.irn  from  others  —  but  there  may 
be  hope  yet,"  he  said,  endeavouring  to  soothe 
her  agitation. 

'•'  There  may  be,  God  grant  there  may  be,  I 
!iave  none  ;  but  we  must  exert  ourselves  to 
support  poor  Edith,  she  is  now  gone  to  see 
George." 

"  But  why,  dearest  do  you  despair  ?"  asked 
Henry. 

"  Because,  she  said,"  speaking  lower  and 
and  again  weeping,  "  I  heard  the  surgeon 
say  that  there  was  no  hope.  Poor  Edith 
was  spared  that  blow.  I  scarcely  saw  hiui 
this  morning,"'  slic  continued,  "  only  this 
morning  he  was  well  and  strong,  and  now" — 
she  shuddered,  and  tears  again  choked  hor 
u  tterancc. 
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''Let  us  now  go  to  Edith"  said  Henry  after 
a  pause ;  and  they  repaired  to  the  sick 
chamber  together. 

Saville  lay  extended  at  full  length  upon  the 
bed  ;  the  medical  men  were  employed  in  ap- 
plying restoratives  ;  his  eyes  were  closed,  his 
features  drawn,  and  he  was  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  all  that  was  passing  around  him. 

Dormer  sickened  at  the  sight  ;  but  he  was 
called  upon  to  act,  and  all  other  feelings  were 
forgotten. 

The  physician  had  arrived,  and  fresh  treat- 
ment was  to  be  adopted. 

Emily  and  Edith  were  removed  from  the 
room  ;  when  the  latter  returned,  a  slight 
change  had  taken  place  ;  Saville  had  shewn 
signs  of  life — and  a  low  moaning,  and  an  occa- 
sional movement  had  dispelled,  for  a  time,  the 
earful  semblance  to  a  corpse,  which  he  had 
before  borne.  The  physician  said  he  slej)t  ;  if 
so,  the  sleep  was  tranquil  ;  it  was  more  like 
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stupor  ;  yet  he  breathed  freely,  and  Edith  sat 
motionless  by  his  side ;  towards  morning  he 
opened  his  eyes  for  the  first  time,  and  a  faint 
smile  of  recognition  passed  over  his  counte- 
nance, as  he  looked  at  her.  She  stooped  to 
kiss  him.  This  return  of  consciousness  over- 
came the  seeming  calmness  with  which  she 
had,  for  hours,  watched  her  husband,  and  tears 
of  hope,  which  could  no  longer  be  restrained, 
streamed  down  her  cheeks. 

From  the  first  Dormer  entertained  no  idea 
of  the  recovery  of  his  friend,  and  it  was  a  sad 
task  for  him  to  subdue  the  hope  which  he 
would  have  given — to  extinguish  the  light 
which  broke  in  at  intervals  upon  the  gloom 
of  poor  Edith's  misery. 

The  Physician  too  had  given  him  cause 
for  despondency  —  he  had  said,  when  asked 
by  Dormer  for  his  opinion,  "  Whatever  our 
opinion  we  must  act  while  there  is  life  as  if 
there  were  hope— we  have— we  must  leave 
nothintr  untried." 
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Editli  was  still  by  bis  side — her  firmness, 
after  the  first  wandering  of  her  senses,  and 
after  the  agony  of  grief  which  overcame  her, 
when  consciousness  had  revealed  the  state  of 
her  husband,  had  not  been  shaken,  she  never 
allowed  her  feelings  to  overpower  her. 

During  the  day  no  material  change  took 
place  in  her  husband's  state — he  once  more 
opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  all  who  sur- 
rounded his  bed — he  seemed  to  recognise  them 
— faintly  smiling  as  he  extended  his  hand  to- 
wards Edith  he  again  closed  his  eyes  and 
seemed  to  sleep — a  tear  stole  gently  down  his 
cheek. 

"  Edith,"  he  said,  faintly,  looking  at  his 
wife. 

They  imderstood  his  meaning,  and  his  child 
was  brought  —  he  motioned  them  to  come 
nearer. 

Edith  retained  her  position,  supporting  her 
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child,  while  Dormer  and  Emily  knelt  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bed. 

*'  Edith,"  he  said,  "  I  am  dying — kiss  me." 

She  pressed  her  lips  to  his. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  murmured,  "  that  all  is  for- 
given, and  I  shall  die  happier. 

Her  feelings  overpowered  her  and  she 
buried  her  face  in  the  pillow. 

"  Try  to  be  composed,  dearest,"  he  said,  as 
tears  chased  each  other  down  his  sunken 
cheeks,  "  Dormer,"  he  said,  "  God  bless  you 
— bless  you  all — pray  for  me — his  lips  parted 
— he  never  spoke  more — his  spirit  had  fled — 
and  Edith  was  borne  insensible  from  the 
room. 

For  hours  there  was  no  evidence  of 
life  save  breath  ;  when  at  length  she  re- 
turned to  consciousnes?,  she  saw  lier  bro- 
ther and  Emily  hanging  over  her  ;  but, 
Savillc,  her  hut^band,  where  was  he  ?  Ho 
M    5 
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was  gone,  without  one  word  of  explanation ; 
his  death  involved  in  mystery,  the  most  probable 
elucidvition  of  which,  caused  her  to  shudder 
with  horror  and  apprehension.  The  cup  of 
happiness  which  had  scarcely  been  raised  to 
her  lips  was  dashed  rudely  to  the  ground,  and 
she  was  doomed  to  remain  in  a  world  from 
which  her  every  joy  had  past  away  ;  hers  was 
indeed  a  sorrow  to  which  no  earthly  comfort 
could  be  administered.  But  she  sought  for 
consolation  from  a  source  that  never  fails  ;  she 
prayed  fervently  for  help  under  her  trials,  she 
thought  of  the  words  "  whom  the  Lord  lovcth, 
he  chasteneth,"  and  her  meek  spirit  bowed  sub- 
missively to  the  will  of  God. 

At  length  she  asked  fur  her  child — his  child 
— tears,  the  first  she  had  shed  since  her  be- 
reavement, rolled  down  her  cheeks  as  she  pressed 
the  little  one  to  her  breast,  and  the  feelings  of 
the   wife  yielded  to  tliose  of  the  mother.    Be- 
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fore,  she  would  have  hailed  with  joy  and 
thankfulness  the  app^ro^ch  of  death,  but  at 
sight  of  her  child  she  felt  again  a  desire  to 
live,  and  for  her  sake  she  sought  to  exert 
herself  to  the  uttermost. 

In  her  presence  she  felt  as  if  the  beloved 
of  her  heart  was  nut  wholly  torn  from  her, 
she  had  something  to  live  for,  something  to 
which  her  existence  was  necessary,  and  the 
whole  affections  of  that  loving  and  blighted 
heart  were  poured  out  upon  the  unconscious 
infant  — she  left  her  room  —  she  acquiesced 
in  whatever  was  proposed  —  sometimes  she 
would  appear  even  cheerful ;  but  such  ex- 
ertions could  nut  deceive — each  day  she 
grew  thinner,  and  her  cheeks  became  deadly 
})alo  no  plaint  escaped  her,  but  sometimes 
when  her  father,  her  l)rothcr,  or  Emily  looked 
at  her,  jjrcsscd  her  hand,  or  kissed  her  i)alc 
cheek,  a  momentary,  convulsive  sob  would 
L  3 
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escape  her,  and  a  burning  tear  steal  down 
her  wasted  face—  her  very  existence  seemed 
to  have  been  held  in  the  presence  of  her 
husband,  who  was  no  more. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


The  day  previous  to  Saville's  deatli — he  had 
returned  from  his  accustomed  walk  with 
Edith  —  had  left  her  in  the  house,  and 
again  set  out  in  order  to  visit  a  plantation 
recently  made  some  distance  across  the  park 
and  on  the  confines  of  his  estate. 

Twilight  was  rapidly  deepening  into  gloomy 
darkness,   and  he  hurried  along   that  he  might 
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obey  Edith's  oft  repeated  instructions,  not 
to  be  out  late,  and  was  followed  some  distance 
by  a  little  girl,  whose  sun-burnt  skin,  large 
dark  eyes,  and  jet  black  hair,  gave  her 
the  appearance  of  being  the  offspring  of 
Gipsies. 

Saviile  was  passing  through  a  small  gate 
when  he  first  became  sensible  of  the  child's 
presence — he  was  attracted  by  her  appearance 
— and  he  noticed  that  as  he  proceeded  more 
rapidly  she  did  tlie  same,  and  if  he  stopped 
she  hesitated,  and  either  remained  stationary 
or  pretended  to  be  busy  adjusting  some  part 
of  her  dress. 

He  soon  felt  satisfied  that  she  dodged 
him  for  some  reason — and  under  this  impres- 
sion he  stopped  at  the  next  gate,  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  she  would  linger  or  pass 
on  —  she  halted — "what  do  you  want  with 
me,  my  little  girl,"  asked  Saviile. 

The  child  seemed  confused — hesitating  an 
instant,   and  casting  a  furtive  glance  around. 
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she  advanced  and  dropping  a  curtsey  put  out 
a  folded  paper,  which  Saville  took  ;  and  ere 
he  became  aware  of  her  having  moved,  or 
before  he  could  look  from  the  address,  the  child 
had  disappeared  among  the  trees- -he  called 
but  she  did  not  reply. 

This  circumstance  excited  his  surprise 
and  curiosity  ;  he  in  vain  attempted  to  de- 
cipher the  contents,  which  he  could  not  read 
on  account  of  the  imperfect  light,  and  the 
paleness  of  the  ink  with  which  it  was  written. 
Ever  since  the  tragedy  of  his  earlier  life 
)Saville  had  been  acutely  alive  to  every  trifling 
incident  that  his  imagination  prompted  him 
to  suppose  could  have  reference  to  Emily 
Woodvillc.  His  fancy  often  cheated  him 
into  the  indulgence  of  the  most  fanciful 
and  absurd  notions. 

In  the  present  instance  however  there  was 
much    food    for   conjecture,    and    lie  hastened 
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home  to  peruse  the  contents  of  the  paper  he 
he  had  received. 

On  reaching  the  house  he  sought  his 
own  room,  and  read  the  contents  of  the 
paper  which  was  sealed  and  addressed  to  him- 
self.    They  were  as  follows — 

*'  This  is  to  tell  a  dying  woman's  wish 
to  see  your  honour,  to  tell  what  she  kens  of 
one  your  honour  loved  and  lost.  Come  to  the 
foot  of  the  moor,  next  the  birch  copse,  your 
honour  kens  well,  and  speed  you.  There's  a 
mud  shelling  anentst  it,  and  that  be  where 
the  sick  cretur  and  the  dying  is  alone — before 
sun  down  to-morrow." 

Saville  had  scarcely  concluded  reading  the 
above,  when  a  gentle  rap,  and  the  voice  of 
Edith  saying  '*  May  I  come  in  ?"  were  heard 
at  the  door  ;  he  crushed  the  paper  he  held  in 
his  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  his  coat,  in  order 
to  conceal  the  contents  from  his  wife,  who  en- 
tered the  next  instant.  He  scarce  knew  why  he 
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acted  thus  ;  hitherto  he  had  concealed  from 
Edith  nothing  that  had  happened  since  their 
marriage;  he  had  confided  e very thing,the  merest 
trifle  to  her  ;  of  the  past,  too,  he  had  withheld 
nothing  ;  or,  if  he  did  not  mention  the  events 
of  his  early  life,  it  was  because  he  felt  satisfied 
slie,  was  fully  acquainted  with  the  particulars 
and  events  connected  with  them.  The  recollec- 
tion of  those  events  cost  him  many  a  bitter 
pang,  and  he  wished  to  spare  her  who  was  ever 
the  ready  sharer  and  the  soothing  comforter  of 
his  darker  moments,  from  additional  uneasiness 
on  account  of  what  was  now  past  remedy  and 
irrevocable. 

At  all  times  he  had  been  accustomed  to  hail 
her  presence  with  gladness,  but  now  he  almost 
dreaded  to  encounter  hor  earnest  gaze, 
for  he  feared  lest  the  (juick  eye  of  affection 
should  detect  that  his  mind  was  heavy, 
distracted,  and  ill  at  ease.  He  strug- 
gled, against  the  gloomy  feelings  which 
the  revival  of  the  past  had  brought,  and 
with    tolerable   success,    while    his    wife     was 
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present  ;  but  when  she  had  left  him,  they  again 
crowded  upon  him  with  a  rapidity  and  weight 
overwhehiiing  in  proportion  to  the  effort  he 
had  used  to  subdue  them.  He  could  not  doubt 
but  that  the  writer  of  the  anonymous  letter  he 
had  received  made  allusion  to  Emily  Wood- 
ville  ;  but  what  could  be  the  purport  of  the 
communication  to  be  made  to  him  ?  It  was 
vain  to  conjecture ;  he  read  the  words  of  the 
note  over  again  and  again  ;  he  examined  the 
handwriting  ;  at  one  time  thinking  that  he 
might  have  been  deceived  in  its  purport,  at 
another,  that  he  was  the  victim  of  imposture  ; 
but  the  more  he  read  the  badly  expressed, 
scarcely  intelligible  scrawl,  the  more  sativ'sfied 
he  felt  that  the  writer  was  no  impostor. 
He  passed  the  evening  in  a  state  of  mind  bor- 
dering upon  distraction,  enacting  a  cheer- 
fulness when  before  his  wife  which  only  aggra- 
vated what  he  endured  in  private  ;  he 
retired  to  a  sleepless  pillow  ;  his  imagination 
haunted  with  fantastic  visions,  and  his    spirits 
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at  one  time  buoyed  up  and  elated,  as  if  the 
morrow's  advent  were  to  bring  with  it  some 
pleasurable  event  or  intelligence,  and  the  next 
depressed  and  sunk  in  the  deepest  despondency 
and  misery. 

More  than  once  he  made  an  effort  to  divulge 
the  cause  of  his  uneasiness  to  Edith  ;  but 
as  often  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  so  doing,  a 
low  voice  whispered  him  to  refrain,  and  the 
form  of  Emily  Woodville,  her  child,  and  her 
heart-broken  father  flitted  past,  or  liovered 
over  the  bed  where  he  lay.  He  strove  to  dispel 
these  illusions  ;  he  endeavoured  to  persuade 
himself  that  he  had  been  asleep,  and  had 
dreamed,  and  was  still  under  the  influence  of  a 
distempered  vision,  but  in  vain  ;  he  sat  up  in 
the  bed. 

'i'hc  monotonous  ticking  of  a  time-piece  upon 
the  mantel-siiclf  struck  upon  his  ear ;  he  looked 
upon  his  fclceping  wife,  and  upon  every  familiar 
object  in  tlie  room  ;  all  bore  the  force  of  reality, 
yet  still  the  forms  were  there,  now  stooping 
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SO  low  as  to  seem  almost  within  his  gi'asp, 
and  then  rising  and  dwindling  in  a  vast  and 
endless  expanse. 

At  length  morning  dawned  ;  but  the  light  of 
day  brought  with  it  small  relief  ;  his  thoughts 
were  in  bewildernient  and  confusion,  his  brain 
dizzy  and  tortured,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  he  was  enabled  to  support  the  show  even 
of  cheerfulness  which  he  had  assumed  the  pre- 
vious night.  As  the  day  advanced,  the  desire 
to  conceal  his  feelings  from  others,  and  to 
cherish  and  hug  the  secret  in  his  own  breast, 
became  more  earnest,  and  he  was  strengthened 
by  it.  The  morning  passed,  and  the  hour  he  had 
fixed  for  setting  out  to  visit  his  unknown  cor- 
respondent arrived. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  the  sky 
had  been  lowering,  and  the  wind  tempestuous ; 
scudding  showers  of  snow  had  fallen  at  intervals, 
but  the  clouds  were  now  breaking,  and  the  ho- 
rizon was  tinged  with  the  light  of  the  setting 
sun  when  Saville  left  home.     Avoidino-  those 
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rooms  in  which  Edith  and  Emily  usually  sat 
he  gained  the  open  air,  and  hurried  across  the 
park  imder  cover  of  a  wood,  in  the  direction 
of  the  waste  land  mentioned  in  the  note  as  the 
site  of  the  cottage  he  sought. 

The  Newfoundland    dog,    Sirrah,  accompa- 
nied him  ;    proceeding,  after  he  had   left  the 
park,  along   the   high  road  for  two  miles,  he 
turned  down  a  narrow  lane,  which  he  followed 
ibr  a  considerable  distance,   and  on  emerofino- 
found  himself  within  sight  of  the  moor,  at  the 
extremity  of   which  he  discovered   the  birch 
copse  alluded  to  by  the  unknown  correspondent. 
Keeping    this     copse     in     view,    the    leafless 
branches    of    which     he    could    just     discern 
above    the     brown    hcatlicr,  wliich    was    here 
and  there     covered    with   snow,    he   increased 
his    speed,    lest    the    lurid    darkness,     which 
was    rapidly    gathering,  should    overtake    him 
before    he     had    found    the     hovel      he     was 
in     (^uest  of,       The    description    of    the     site 
of    the    cottage   was   so    accurate    as    to    en- 
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able  hira  to  find  it  with  little  difficulty,  and 
he  sprang  forward  with  alacrity  as  the  outline 
of  its  dark  walls  first  burst  on  bis  sight,  and 
his  eagerness  to  reach  it  scarcely  knew  no 
bounds. 

"  It  must  be  the  one,"  he  thought,  as  he 
gained  the  miserable  looking  hut,  and  looked 
round  on  every  side,  "  for  there  is  not  another 
within  sight." 

The  snow  was  now  falling  faster,  and  thickly 
covered  the  ground,  drifting,  as  it  fell,  across 
the  barren  moor,  and  beat  rudely  in  his  face 
as  he  turned  the  corner  of  the  hut,  near  which 
it  had  collected  in  large  drifts. 

In  the  mud-built  hovel  before  him  there 
was  one  dilapidated  casement,  from  the  broken 
quarters  of  which,  rags  of  divers  colours  were 
hanging,  stuifed  there  to  obstruct  the  air  ;  a 
rude  shutter,  too,  was  placed  on  the  inner 
side,  which  rattled  and  creaked  with  the 
wind. 

Saville  regarded  this  wretched  tenement,  and 
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shuddered  to  think  of  the  misery  those  must 
endure  who  were  compelled,  nay,  perhaps  con- 
tented, to  make  it  their  home  ;  it  was,  indeed, 
a  dismal  place  of  abode.  He  looked  around 
him  as  he  w^alked  forward  to  the  door  on  one 
side. 

There  was  a  pig-stye,  but  the  door  was 
flung  open,  and  rank  weeds  covered  the  broken 
and  uneven  floor  ;  there  was  no  sign  of  living 
creature  about  the  house,  save  two  sickly  kittens 
that  were  seeking  sustenance  from  a  source  that 
had  dried  up  for  ever.  They  were  by  the 
side  of  their  mother,  which  lay  dead  and 
stiff  upon  the  threshold,  where  she  had  dragged 
her  starved  frame  to  die, 

Saville  knocked  at  the  door,  but  no  voice 
replied  ;  he  walked  to  the  casement  and 
listened  ;  he  could  lioar  the  sound  of 
faint  and  distrei?scd  respirations  ;  returning  to 
the  door,  and  lifting  the  latch,  he  entered 
the  low  dwelling.  The  sounds  lie  had  be- 
fore    heard    indistinctly    when    without     the 
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house,  were  more  audible,  mingled  with  the 
groans  of  one  in  great  mental  or  bodily 
anguish. 

The  room  in  which  he  stood  was   in  total 
darkness,  save  where  the  pale  glimmering  of 
of  light,  which  proceeded  from  a  flickering  fire 
or  candle,  in  the  room  beyond,  cast  fantastic 
shadows  ujiou  the  damp-stained  walls.     There 
was  no  door  to  the  room,  but  a  tattered  curtain, 
swung  to  and  fro  in  the  wind   that  rushed  and 
whistled  through   the   drear   and    comfortless 
hovel,  thi'eatening  each   moment   its   destruc- 
tion.    He  drew  aside  the  curtain,  and  beheld  a 
woman   lying  in  one   corner  of  the  room  ;   a 
straggling  litter  of  straw,  laid  upon  the  floor, 
was  her  bed,  and  a  few  scanty  clothes  and  a 
ragged  coverlid  of  patch- work  were  apparently 
her   only    covering  ;    her   body   w\is   writhing 
to  and  fro  with  anguish,  Avhile  deep  groans, 
scraps   of  prayer,  and    frightful   imprecations 
were  by  turns   proceeding  from  the  livid  lips 
of  the  dying  sufferer. 
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Saville  saw  at  a  glance  that  she  was  dying  ; 
iiis  flesh  crept  at  the  appalling  spectacle  before 
him  ;  he  looked  round  in  expectation  of  seeing 
some  person  to  whom  he  could  address  himself, 
but  the  dying  woman  was  alone.  As  he  ap- 
proached she  started,  and  attempted  to  raise 
herself.  The  effort  was  too  much  for  her  ; 
falling  back  against  the  wall,  she  reclined 
panting  for  breath. 

Saville  pressed  forward  and  knelt,  he  thought 
each  struggling  gasp  would  end  in  suffocation, 
but  she  rallied,  and  looking  steadily  in 
Saville's  face,  regarded  hiiu  with  an  unrecog- 
nising  stare,  and  shaking  hor  head  and  mutter- 
ing to  herself  again  closed  her  eyes.  Saville 
drew  closer. 

"  I   am  come,"    he    said,    as  her    eye-lids 
af^ain  unclosed,  "  in  consequence  of  this  note." 

She  looked  from  Saville  to  the  paper  which 
he  held. 

"  Your  name  T'  she  said,  seizing  SavilloV 
arm  and  grasping  it  convulsively. 

VOL.       II.  N 
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"  Is  Glencurry,"  rejoined  Saville,  *'  I  am 
Lord  Glencurry,  you  sent  for  me — this  paper 
was  delivered  to  me  yesterday." 

"  Glencurry,  Glencurry,"  she  murmured, 
"  no,  no,  no,"  she  added  after  a  pause,  and 
shaking  her  head  incredulously  the  while, 
"  that  is  not  the  name.  Saville,"  she  whisp- 
ered, "  I  wished  to  see  Mr.  Saville  before  1 
died,  but  you  cannot  cheat  me  of  my  secret, 
no,  no,"  she  gasped  and  a  ghastly  smile 
played  an  instant  around  her  livid  lips. 

"  My  name  is  Saville,"  said  he,  "  1  was 
called  Mr.  Saville  while  my  uncle  lived.  My 
uncle.  Lord  Glencurry,  is  dead,  and  I  am  now 
Lord  Glencurry." 

"  True,  true,"  she  said,  conviction  flashing 
quickly  upon  her. 

"I  remember — come  quick, quick,"  she  added 
in  a  smothered  voice,  "closer,  for  my  breath 
fails  me.  Emily  Wood  ville,"  she  whispered,  draw- 
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ing  close  to  Saville's  ear,  "  did  not  murder  her 
infant." 

He  started  back,  without  the  power  of 
utterance,  he  sat  trasfixed  and  silent,  motion- 
ing her  to  proceed,  his  chest  heaving  with 
emotion  as  the  recital  of  the  woman  thus 
proceeded. 

*'  Do  you  know  me/'  she  asked. 

•'  No,  no,"  rejoined  Saville,  "  go  on." 

"  May  be  not,"  she  continued,  "  but  you 
will  when  I  tell  you  my  name  is  Dukes. — aye, 
you  start,  now  you  know  me  and  remember 
me  as  one  of  the  principal  witnesses  against 
Emily  Woodville — but  she  was  innocent,  I  say. 
I  swore  falsely — I  did  it  all." 

As  the  conviction  flashed  upon  him  that  he 
beheld  the  murderer  of  his  child,  Saville 
sprung  to  his  ieet,  for  a  moment  impelled  to 
rush  upon  the  helpless  object  before  him, 
but  the  next  he  drew  back,  for  he  felt 
that  it  were  vain  to  drag  to  justice  a  wretch 
N  3 
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whom  in  a  few  hours  at  farthest  must  be 
moved  from  this  world  and  summoned  before 
a  higher  tribunal  than  that  before  which 
he  could  arraign  her. 

The  woman  seemed  to  construe  his  thoughts, 
for  she  said, 

"  No,  no,  I  am  not  wretch  hardened  enough 
to  have  done  what  you  suspect.  AVhen  I  say  I 
did  it,  I  mean  that  I  swore  falsely  against 
another,  and  a  stranger  to  me,  that  I  might  save 
the  life  of  one  whowas  my  own  flesh  and  blood.'' 
She  then  related  in  broken  accents  much 
that  has  already  been  detailed  before—how  she 
had  plundered  Emily  Woodville,  who  was  left 
in  her  care  by  the  waggoner,  of  what  little  she 
had  about  her  person ;  presuming  against 
detection,  upon  the  state  of  insensibility  into 
which  Emily  sank  after  giving  birth  to  a 
child. 

So   soon   as  she  had  gathered  these  articles 
together  she  set  out  for  the  cottage  of  Harris, 
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the  man  before  mentioned,  and  under  whose 
protection  her  daughter  lived  —  arriving, 
as  we  have  seen,  almost  immediately  after 
the  murder  of  the  child  by  its  unnatural  father. 

Finding  the  child  dead,  with  marks 
of  violence  upon  its  person,  marks  that  could 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  manner  of  its  death  ; 
and  being  unable  to  gather  anything  from 
her  daughter,  who  was  speechless,  she  con- 
ceived that  she  had  been  the  murderer  of  her 
infant. 

This  idea  filled  her  with  the  greatest  horror, 
and  apprehending  that  the  safety  of  her  child 
was  at  stake ;  she  adopted  an  expedient  which 
she  conceived  sure  to  save  all  enquiry  res- 
pecting her  daughter  —  she  returned  to 
her  own  home,  with  the  dead  child  of  her 
daughter,  which  she  substituted  for  the 
living  one  of  Emily  Woodville,  and  then 
proceeded  to  act  in  the  manner  already 
narrated,  following  up  the  deception  she  had 
practiced,  by  her  perjured  evidence  at  the  trial. 
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"  Wretch,"  exclaimed  Savillc  between  his 
clenched  teeth,  aa  she  came  to  that  part  of 
her  narrative  relating  to  the  substitution 
of  one  child  for  the  other. 

*'  Oh  Sir  !  do  not  curse  me  for  I  am  pun- 
ished, in  this  world  my  punishment  has  been 
dreadful,  and  in  the  next — Oh  my  poor  soul !" 
she  almost  screamed  as  she  burst  into  a 
paroxysm  of  hysterical  weeping — "I  am 
deserted  "  she  added  after  a  pause  ''  by  aU, 
bereaved  of  those  for  whom  I  did  this  and 
much  more — I  have  no  creature  to  tend  me 
in  the  last  struggle — no  human  being  to  close 
my  eyes  when  I  am  dead — Oh  Sir!  spare 
your  curses." 

Saville's  heart  softened  at  sight  of  the 
trembling,  erring,  and  seemingly  repentant 
being  before  him,  and  the  deep  curse  and 
loud  reproaches  that  his  heart  had  felt  and  lips 
had  formed  melted  and  died  away  unuttered. 

"  Tell  me  "  he  said,  breathlessly,  and  after 
a  pause  to  allow  the  dying  woman  to  recover 
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a  little,    ''  tell    me,    is    the     child  of   Emily 
Wood  villa  alive?" 

The  breathings  of  the  sufferer  had  become 
more  hard  and  guttural,  though  the  extreme 
anguish  of  the  body  had  abated.  She  lay  upon 
her  back,  her  face  was  upturned,  and  her  eyes 
so  fixed  and  lead-like,  that  the  shadow  of 
death  seemed  already  cast  over  them.  The 
faint,  fitful  light  that  had  proceeded  from 
the  dying  embers  in  the  grate,  and  the  candle 
upon  the  shelf,  had  hitherto  served  Saville 
at  intervals  to  mark  the  changing  expression 
of  her  countenance,  but  both  were  now  fast 
dwindling,  and  the  room  was  in  almost  total 
obscurit)' — he  again  knelt  down — "Icl!  me" 
he  said,  "my  child,  is  she  alive ? — do  not  die 
thus,  but  half  of  your  base  act  is  atoned  for — the 
curse  of  the  fatherless  will  abide  with  you, 
if  you  do  not  complete  it  —  make  some  sign 
that  she  lives,"  he  added  with  eucrcased 
earnestness,  as  she  made  an  evident  effort  to 
articulate  ;  and  a  few  half  formed  words  only 
fell  upon  his  car. 
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The  monosyllable  "  She"  burst  from  the 
lips  of  the  gasping  sufferer,  as  she  made 
a  frightful  struggle  for  life. 

Saville  supported  her — her  lips  parted ; 
there  was  a  rattling  in  the  throat ;  her  tongue 
protruded  ;  an  instant  a  convulsive  twitching 
seized  and  shook  her  frame  and  vibrating 
through  that  of  Saville,  as  his  arm  supported 
her  wasted  form,  again  left  her  calm  and 
motionless. 

"  Speak,"  he  said  earnestly,  ^'  I  implore  you 
speak." 

Ther^  was  no  reply  ;  the  expiring  candle 
flickered  ;  an  instant  flared  more  brightly. 
The  last  spark  hovered,  and  danced  above 
the  blackened  wick,  and  the  next,  went  out ; 
its  last  light  fell  upon  the  form  of  the  woman 
Saville  held  ;  she  was  dead  ;  she  had  died 
and  "  made  no  sign." 

"  Gracious  God,"  he  gasped,  "  she  is  gone,"  as 
he  gazed  fearfully  upon  the  livid  corpse  which 
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lay  supported  in  his  arms — with  a  creeping 
shudder  he  let  the  body  fall  to  the  ground, 
"a  curse  is  upon  me,"  he  added, "this  senseless 
clay  before  me  seems  gone  through  the  dark- 
ness to  glare  and  mock  me  with  its  fixed  and 
glassy  eyes  and  ghastly  smile  ;  but  why  do 
1  tarry  here  ?" 

The  room  was  very  still — there  was  no  noise 
save  the  chirping  of  the  cricket  upon  the  hearth 
and  the  dismal  moaning  of  the  wind,  above 
which  was  heard  the  whooping  of  the  owl — 
and  the  low  whining  of  Saville's  dog  which 
kept  watch  without  the  house. 

He  crept  stealthily  from  the  chamber  of 
death  and  reached  the  open  air  which  blew 
chilly  upon  his  fevered  brow  ;  standing  an  in- 
stant, he  stared  wildly  on  every  side. 

"  My  child,  my  child  —  he  muttered,  "  I 
must  seek  my  child,"  adding  in  a  low, 
shuddering   whisper,    "  there,     there  —  don't 
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you     see     her     and    her     murdered    mother 

—  how    they    stand    beckoning    me    forward 

—  I  dare  not  stay  —  it  is  the  day  of 
my  bridals  too — I  forgot.  See  my  bride 
she  is  clad  for  the  ceremony  —  what  a 
costly  dress  for  our  bridals— a  funeral  shroud 

—  ah,  ah,  ah  !"  his  maniac  laugh  rang 
throujjh  the  air  and  he  dashed  across  the  moor 
with  a  speed  that  well  nigh  out-stripped  his 
faithful  dog — on,  on  they  sped.  The  former 
urged  to  encreased  exertion  ever  as  the  latter 
gained  his  side. 

The  course  he  took  was  in  the  direction  of 
the  park,  which  was  now  in  view.  Saville 
reached  and  sprang  at  the  fence,  his  strength 
failed  him  an  int^tant  as  he  alighted  on  the 
opposite  side,  but  again  he  rallied,  and  dashing 
down  the  declivity  to  the  lake  plunged  head- 
long and  with  a  frenzied  howl  into  the  dark 
and  sluggish  stream. 
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The  waters  had  closed  over  him  in  an  in- 
stant. The  dog  followed,  and  whining  pite- 
ously  8wam  round  and  round  the  spot  where 
he  had  last  seen  his  master  beating  the  water 
about ;  he  was  bafSed,  for  Saville  was  no  where 
to  be  seen. 

Presently  a  hand  was  visible  above  the 
surface  some  distance  from  the  place.  The 
body  had  risen,  and  as  it  was  being  carried 
with  the  stream,  now  rising,  now  sinking 
as  the  eddying  waters  receded  or  advanced, 
the  faithful  Sirrah  used  every  exertion  to 
rescue  his  master  but  his  efforts  were 
baffled  by  Saville's  exertions.  So  bent  was 
he  upon  self-destruction,  that  while  his  senses 
remained  he  combated  against  the  almost 
supernatural  strength  of  his  dog,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  dragging  the  body  to  land  just  as 
Saville's  struggles  had  ceased. 
Life  was  nearly  extinct ;  falling  i)rostrate  by  the 
side  of  his  insensible  master,  he  licked  his  pale  face 
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and  carressed  his  hands.  Meeting  with  no 
return,  he  seized  a  glove  and  ran  along  the 
path  to  the  house  in  front  of  which,  he  was 
met  by  Edith. 
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CHAPTER    XVir. 


We  must  now  turn  to  Edith. 

Time  wore  away,  she  was  young  and  might 
have  hoped  for  happiness  in  a  second  marriage, 
but  her's  was  no  common  love.  It  had  taken 
root  in  early  life,  it  had  been  matured  in 
sorrow,  almost  in  hopelessness. 

It  had  been  for  many  long  years  her  thought 
by  day,  her  dream  by  night,  it  was  so  inter- 
woven with  her  existence  that  it  could  not  be  de- 
"trnvrd  but  with   horeolf       T^oioiinn    ti>    lirr 
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child,  alone  afforded  relief  to  her  sorrow 
and  her  love  ;  she  remembered  all  the  trea- 
sured words  of  him  who  was  gone,  she  thought 
over  all  the  plans  they  had  together  formed 
for  their  little  Edith's  education,  and  she  con- 
sidered no  sacrifice  too  great  that  might  by 
possibility  be  conducive  to  her  health  and  to 
her  advantage  ;  but  her  usefulness  was  not 
long  to  be  exercised.  The  health  of  the  suf- 
ferer became  worse,  and  it  appeared  as  if  with- 
out any  positive  ailing,  death  had  already  as- 
serted his  claim  to  his  victim. 

Having  committed  her  child  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  her  brother  Henry  and  his  wife,  peni- 
tent towards  heaven,  and  saying  to  her 
widowed  heart,  "  we  shall  meet  again,"  at  the 
expiration  of  two  years,  from  the  death  of 
her  husband,  her  life  ebbed  slowly  away  ; 
little  remains  to  be  told. 

Smith,  when  he  had  fled  to  France,  wrote 
a  letter  to  Henry  Dormer,  in  which  he  per- 
formed an  act  of  tardy  justice,  confessing  to 
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the  arts  he  had  practised  to  ensuare  him,  and 
to  destroy  his  happiness. 

During  the  early  part  of  his  residence 
abroad,  he  had  pursued  his  former  practices  with 
success,  and  lived  in  affluence  and  splendour  ; 
but  fortune  turned  against  him  at  last ;  he  was 
unable  to  meet  the  enormous  demands  upon 
him,  and  was  arrested. 

As  he  entered  the  prison,  he  looked  round 
lightly  enough,  for  despair  seldom  comes  with 
the  first  shock  of  misfortune  ;  he  had  confi- 
dence in  untried  friends  ;  he  had  remembered 
the  many  offers  of  services  so  freely  made 
by  hia  bosom  companions,  when  he  wanted 
them  not,  and  hope — the  happy  hope  of  inex- 
perience apning  up  in  his  breast,  and  flourished 
there  for  a  brief  space  ;  but  he  was  doomed 
to  droop  beneath  the  blight  of  disappoint- 
ment and  neglect  ;  he  made  repeated  :ippli- 
cations  for  relief ;  he  implored  a  brici'  indul- 
gence from  his  creditors  ;  to  all  thc>c  there  was 
but  one  reply — "  He  had  no  one  but  himself  to 
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blame  ;"   he  had  been  immured  for  years  in 
prison,  with  no  hope  of  release — no  prospect  of 
liberty,  nor  an  amelioration  of   his   condition  ; 
his  health  gone,  and  his  spirits  broken,  when 
one  morning   he  received  a  packet  ;  it   bore 
the  English  post-mark,  and   the  handwriting 
seemed   familiar   to   him  ;    lie    tore   it   impa- 
tiently open  ;    within  was  a   sum   more  than 
sufficient   to  effect  his  liberation.     As    Smith 
perused  the  words,  "  From   a  Friend,"  which 
were     written     inside,     recollections     of    his 
college  life  crowded   thick   upon   him  ;    from 
that  day  he  became  an    altered    man  ;    when 
we   last   saw   him    he    was    standing   looking 
wistfully  over  the  sea,  in  which  the  sun  was 
dipping  with  his  parting  rays. 

Henry  Dormer's  father  is  dead — he  is  now, 
therefore,  Sir  Henry  Dormer — he  is  still  in 
Parliament  —he  held  office  for  several  suc- 
cessive sessions  under  whig  administrations  ; 
but  has  now  retired  from  public  lifC' — his 
elevation  to  the  Peerage  is  confidently  spoken 
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of — he  repairs  every  season  with  his  family 
to  his  mansion  in  Grosvenor-Square  ;  but  his 
chief  enjoyment  consists  in  residing  in  the 
house  where  he  was  born — his  wife  is  still 
lovely  and  his  home  is  enlivened  by  children's 
pleasant  voices.  The  little  Edith,  too,  is 
there — so  like  her  mother,  that  sometimes  her 
uncle  almost  fancies  himself  a  boy  again. 
There  is  one  other  quiet,  harmless  member  of 
the  family,  and  an  especial  favourite — he  has 
grown  old  and  infirm — his  chief  delight  and 
occupation  is  with  the  children,  whose  mer- 
riment he  excites  in  attempts  at  some  youthful 
frolic,  as  he  waddles  after  their  light  figures 
along  the  gravel  walks— it  is  Sirrah,  the  New- 
foundland dog. 


THE    END. 
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